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PRFF \cr TO THE FIR^T LDITION 
( 1939 ) 

This booh is intended as n text booh for College 
classes It gi\es a bare outline of liberal non 
sectarian Hinduism. And I venture to thuih it is 
orthodox in the highest sense of the term A 
considerable part of the material u*md in it is tnhen 
from my P rarer of Hinduism w ilh the kind permis- 
sion of the publishers — Messrs Macmillan & Co 
The present booh, besides changing the original dia- 
logue form of the Primer into the narrative form 
gives additional chapters on comparative religion 
and Hindu rituals and additional sections on the 
Caste System, the TMitnc Sadham and the philoso- 
phy of Saiva Siddhnntn Also in mail) places the 
matter tahen from the Primer ha<; Iiccn either com- 
pressed or complete!) revised In fact this is almost 
a new booh intended for College classes v hilc the 
Primer was intended for High ^hool classes I 
hope all the Hindu Colleges which make an attempt 
to teach religion will give it a fair trial I also 
hope that even the general reader will find in it a 
useful compendium of the cssehtials of Hinduism. 
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TRANSLITLRATION 


The points to be noted in the scheme of transli- 
teration adopted here for Sanskrit words arc — 
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All von els with a dash alxne should be 
pronounced long 

c and o should alwajs be pronounced long 
as in made and mode respectively 
ih denotes the amtsifflra and It the vtsarga 
l/i gh etc. denote the aspirated varieties 
of l g, etc 

c has more or lc»s the sound of ch m chin 
t I hi len 

d , , d m den, 

t „ „ Ih in Uttn 

d , , Ih m then 

fi , » *Jin stuff 

3 „ ft in singe 

f , „ rt fn ruht 

f i „ sh in rA»/> 

1 n H sh In Shanhara 

t > , ,n 
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CHAPTER I — INTRODUCTION 

Religion is the highest need of human nature. 
Just as our bodies require food for their sustenance 
and our minds require knowledge for theu expan 
sion so do our souls require religious experience 
for their perfection It is the spiritual hunger of 
men that has driven them in every age and country 
to seek for God and sometimes find Him God is 
our eternal quest And it is God Himself that 
prompts the quest For without His creative 
activity in our hearts we should never think of 
seeking Hun. Religion is therefore essentially 
supernatural It comes from above and not from 
below No purely human effort can ever establish 
a religion. 

At the same tame the trappings of every religion 
are human The revelation of God comes through 
human channels God no doubt remains the 
same for ever There can never be an> change m 
His eternal Being But our ideas of Him may 
change from age to age As mankind grows in 
knowledge and experience, its conception of God 
becomes nobler and purer A civilized man has 
certain!} a more exalted conception of God than a 
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its spelling maj be irrational If its syntax is Jogi 
cal its powers of word formation ma> be limited 
Similar!} e\cr> religion has its weak points as well 
as its strong points If its conception of God is 
profound its powers of organization may be weak. 
If its moral teaching is high and noble, some of its 
forms of -worship may be unsatis factor} A perfect 

religion like a perfect language, is onl} an ideal 
So it is a mistake to suppose that one s own religion 
alone is a perfect revelation of God and that all other 
religions are the mere creations of priests just as it 
would be a mistake to think that one's owm mother 
tongue is a perfect means of expression and that 
all other languages are mere meaningless sounds 
Our attitude to the various religions of the 
world should therefore, be the same as our attitude 
to the various languages We no doubt love and 
admire our own religion, as wc love and admire 
our own mother tongue. Both of them come to us 
in our childhood. Thev are part and parcel of our 
being Their roots are entwined round our hearts 
They are bound to us with a thousand sacred 
memories Nothing short of violence which may 
end m our spiritual death, can tear us away from 
them But love of our own religion should never re 
suit m hatred of other religions On the other hand 
it is our duty to approach in a spirit of reverence 
and sympathy the other religions that wc find in our 
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attempts have been not infrequently made for poll 
tical and social purposes to combine the various 
religions of a land mto one common religion, but 
they have all fguled In this country we are all 
familiar with the attempts of Akbar to found a new 
religion for his empire. The instinct of ASoka was 
surer m this matter For in one of his pillar edicts 
he says — 

I devote my attention to all communities because all 
sects are reverenced by me with various forms of reverence. 
Nevertheless personal adherence to one s own creed is the 
chief thing m my opinion 

But Aioka was only echoing the opinions 
expressed by the divine author of the Gita — 

Howsoever men approach me, even so do I accept 
them for on all sides whatever path they may choose is 
mine, O Arjuna. 

‘ Better one s own Dharma, though Imperfect than 
the Dharma of another which is perfectly earned out 
Better death in going by one s own Dharma the Dharma 
of another is fraught with fear 

A synthesis of religions is possible only when 
there is agreement on their essentials just as a 
standard language is possible onlv among the related 
dialects and not among languages that differ totally 
from one another 


n 

The analogy between language and religion 
may still further be pressed to make another impor- 
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priests form its bodj The soul cannot function 
without the body Therefore organization in reh 
gion which results m the formulation of doctrines 
the institution of ceremonies and the establishment 
of a priesthood is essential The function of msti 
tuBonal .religion is to help people to put into practice 
the teachings of the original founders As long as 
an institutional religion is faithful to the m spired 
religion of the original founders it serves a very 
useful purpose, but when it departs from the spirit 
of their teachings and assumes an independent 
importance, it becomes more a hindrance than a 
help- 

m 

Religion is the response of the whole being of 
man to the call of God It is the most comprehen 
sive of all our activities. It is more comprehensive 
than poetry art, science politics etc. In fact, 
religion, properly understood, is not a separate 
activity at all but something which comprehends 
and transcends all our activities Hence every part 
of our being has a place in it 

A man has besides a body a conscious mind 
with its three mam aspects of will emotion and 
reason and behind it a vast sub-conscious or un 
conscious mind m which are stored away the in 
numerable past experiences of the individual, apd 
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to possess its scale of moral values and its systems 
of moral discipline There can be no religion with- 
out its own system of ethics. Again as our emo- 
tions largely determine our will there must be 
something in religion which operates directly on 
the emotions and leads them along the sacred 
channel of love to the infinite beauty of God No 
great religion can e\er exist without its patterns of 
prayer and meditation by means of which it directs 
the feelings and aspirations of the faithful towards 
heaven And finally as man not only feels and 
wills but also understands and reasons there must 
be something in religion which satisfies his intellect 
and makes him understand unlike the other animals 
his position m the universe and his relations to the 
ultimate Reality which we call God Thus every 
religion is bound to possess a philosophy of its own 
a body of doctrme arising out of secular knowledge, 
but going far beyond it and including m its scope 
not only the visible world outside man but also the 
invisible world inside him. Thus we arrive at the 
well known divisions of religion vie its ntuals its 
ethics its forms of worship and its philosophy It 
is onl> when all these four elements — traditional 
moral emotional and rational — receive due emphasis 
that we have a well balanced religion The ntuals 
appeal to the unconscious mind of man, the ethics 
to his will, the forms of w orship to his emotions and 
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To start with, we ha\e the pnmitive rehgions 
in which there is a vague sense of the Divine Spirit 
all around, hut no dear sense of moral or spiritual 
values. Fetishism totemism, animism and ancestor 
worship — all belong to the childhood of the race 
and are still practised by tribes who have not out 
grown their spiritual infancy After the awakening 
of the racial soul, comes the long process of purifi 
cation in which the emerging ethical values are 
carefully conserved. This stage gives rise to the 
so-called ethical rehgions of the world — Taoism 
Southed Buddhism and Jainism In these reli 
gions a code of ethics is all m all. Other religions 
also have their codes of ethics but they subordinate 
them to their faith m God. The next stage in the 
development of the racial soul is one of love and 
worship and it gives rise to the so-called fheistical 
rehgions of the world all of which recognize a 
source of light and life between which and the 
aspiring soul an ethical and emotional relation is 
established. Zoroastrianism Judaism, Northern 
Buddhism, Vaisnavism Saivism Ssktism Christ! 
Unity and Islam — all belong to this stage. All of 
them regard God as a Personality whose qualities 
are revealed to the loving hearts of the worshippers 
either independently or through the medium of a 
prophet saviour, Avatar or Bodhisattva. Finally 
when loving Worship is followed by an inner union. 
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reason it is rather difficult to answer die question 
What is Hinduism? m a way which wall do 
justice to all its varied beliefs and practices How 
ever, an attempt will be made in the following 
chapters to give a short account of what is common 
to all the living faiths that make up Hinduism in 
their different aspects of rituals eflhics, systems of 
discipline and schools of philosophy But^ first of 
all we must briefly indicate in the next chapter 
what the authoritative sources of those faiths are 
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whole Veda is divided into — (1) Karma handa 
(2) Upasana kanda and (3) Jnana kan^a The 
first deals with rituals the second with worship or 
meditation and the third with the highest knowledge 

n 

Next in importance to the Sruti is the Sinrti 
which collectively means the secondary scriptures. 
These derive their authority from the Sruti, because 
their object is to expand and exemplify the prirP 
ciples of the Veda. They consist of ( 1 ) Smptis or 
codes of law (2) Itihasas or epics (3) Puranas or 
chronicles and legends (4) Again as or manuals of 
worship and ( 0 ) Dar&anas or schools of philosophy 

The laws for regulating Hindu society from 
time to time are codified in the so-called Smrtis 
The most important of our law-givers are Manu 
Yaj naval kya and Panasara. They give detailed 
instructions according to the conditions of the time, 
to all classes of men regarding their duties in life. 
Hence their codes of laws are known as Dharma 
Sastras But most of these books are only of 
historical importance now For Hindu society has 
naturally changed during all these intervening 
centuries and many new factors undreamt-of by the 
old law-givers have come into existence. Accord 
ingiy many of the old' laws ha\e become obsolete. 
Our society has outgrown them It would be as 
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discourses and sermons. The most important part 
of it is of course, the Bhagavad Gila which is a 
dialogue betw een Krsna and Arjuna on the battle- 
field before the commencement of the great war 
The importance of the Gita is due to its context as 
well as its contents. It forms as it were the focus 
of the whole epic. At the critical moment when 
Arjuna saw before him all his dear kinsmen ranged 
against htm in battle he grew faint of heart and 
wns tempted to relinquish a great public dut) on 
account of his private sorrow If he had been left 
alone he would have retired from the battle field, 
and if he had done so there would ha\c been an 
end of the war and the evil embodied in Duryo- 
dhana and his allies would ha\c triumphed But 
this national calamity was averted by Krsna who 
came to the rescue of Arjuna and discussed w 1th 
him all the moral and metaphysical implications 
of human duties and convinced him that, in the 
circurtistances In whiJi he was placed it wus his 
duty to fight regardless of consequences. Thus, 
incidentally, the Avatar summarizes for us all the 
philosophical and the ethical teachings of the 
Upam$ads In fact, there is a popular verse which 
aptly compares the Upanisads to cows, the Gita to 
nlilk; Kr$na to a cowherd and Arjuna to a calf 
Also the Gita amts at producing a type of character 
which is the loftiest that the Hindu imagination 
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found onI> in germ in the Bnihmanas, is fully 
developed in the epics and the Puranas. According 
to the gencraJl> received account there arc ten 
Av'itSrs of Vitaii, the preserving Power of the 
universe. The ami of ever} Avatar is to save the 
world from some great danger or trouble The 
Ehagavfin of the Gita m two well known verses 
describes the purpose of an Avatar thus — 

* Whenever there is decnj of Dhirma O Arjuna, and 
an outbreak of Adharma I embod) myself For the pro- 
tection of the good for the destruction of the wicked and 
for the establishment of Dharma I am bom from age to 
age. 

The ten incarnations of Visnu arc — 

(1) Matsya (The Hsh) (2) Kflrma (The 
Tortoise), (3) Vanha (The Boar) (4) Nhrasimha 
(The Man lion) (5) Vamana (The Dwarf), (6) 
Parafurama (Rama with thcave), ( 7 ) Rdmacandra 
(The hero of the Ramayana), (8) Sri Kj-fna (Tlic 
BhagavSn of the Gita) (9) Buddha (The founder 
of Buddhism) (10) Kalki (The hero on a white 
horse who is to come at the end of the Kali Yuga) 

The object of the first Avatar, the Fish, was to 
save Vaivasvata Manu, the progenitor of the 
human race, from destruction by a deluge which 
threatened the existence of the earth The objept 
of the second Avatar, the Tortoise was to enable 
the world to recover some things of value which had 
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curious!} enough, is the founder of Buddhism whom 
the orthodox Hindu wnters at first looked upon as a 
heretic. But recognizing the power of Buddha 
as a religious teacher especially his prohibition of 
animal sacrifices and his kindness to all living beings; 
they adopted him as their own and explained away 
m a curious manner his unorthodox doctrines. 
They said that Vi$nu appeared as Buddha to 
encourage the wicked men to despise the Vedas, 
to reject caste and to deny the existence of the 
gods and thus brmg about their own destruction. 
The object of the tenth A\at5r, Kalla, which is yet 
to come is like that of the others the destruction 
of the wicked and the re-establishment of virtue. 

Sometimes the number of Avatfirs is said to be 
twenty or tw enty two And the Bhfigavata Purfuia 
says — 

The m carnations of Vishnu are innumerable like the 
streams flowing from an inexhaustible lake." 

From the account of the Avatars given above, 
it will be seen that some of them are purely mytho- 
logical some quasi 'historical and some historical, 
and one is purely prophetic. Also it will be seen 
that there is nothing exclusive about the Hindu 
doctrine of m carnation, as there is about the 
Christian doctrine. To the Hindu imagination 
the whole world is an incarnation of tihe divine 
idea It is only when God is supposed to come 
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Purana (16) Sira Purana (17) Skanda Purina, 
and (18) Agm Purina 

But the most popular of them are the Vi^nu 
Purana and the Bhagavata Purina. In fact, the 
latter is so popular that it is often placed on a level 
with the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 

V 

Another class of popular scriptures consists of 
the so-called A gam as This word is used in a 
narrow sense to denote the sectarian scriptures deal- 
ing with the worship of a particular aspect of God 
and prescribing detailed courses of discipline for the 
worshipper According as the deity that is wor- 
shipped is Vijnu or Siva or Sakti the Agamas are 
divided into three classes, which have given rise 
to the three mam branches of Hinduism namely, 
Vaisnavism, Samsm and Siktism. The Vaisnava 
Agamas or Fancaritra Agamas glorify God as 
Vifnu The Saiva Agamas glorify Him as Sira 
and have given nsc to an important school of 
phdosophy known as Saira Siddhinta. And the 
Sikta Agamas or Tantras glorify the Supreme as 
the Mother of the universe under one of the many 
names of Devi It sHould be remembered that, w 
spite of their immense diversity in forms and 
methods of worship, the Agamas are all Vedic in 
spirit and character, and hence arc looked upon as 
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To these SQtras is attached an authoritative com- 
mentary of a later age. And on this original 
commentary we have glosses, notes and later 
commentaries 

Of these six schools of philosophy only one 
still holds the field of orthodoxy and that is the 
Vedanta It is considered the most satisfactory 
system of philosophy that could be evolved out of 
the Upam§ads For it has a right conception of 
the relative importance of the various parts of the 
Veda as well as of the supremacy of the Vediq 
revelation The first four DarSanas namely, Nyfiya 
Vailesika, Samhhya and Yoga though in theory 
they accept the Veda as the supreme authority, 
have nevertheless many doctrines which are opposed 
to its -teachings. They rely too much on human 
reason Our reason working on “the materials given 
to us by our senses is all right in matters of worldly 
knowledge. But it is a very inadequate instru- 
ment in matters that he beyond this world. There- 
fore to understand the nature of God and dur rcla 
tions to Him w e have to supplement the testimony 
of the senses and reason by something else. And 
this is the testimony of the Veda, which is a record 
-of the religious experience of great R?is, who by 
their spiritual intuition have gone beyond time and 
-space and grasped the nature of the ultimate Reality, 
which they call Brahman We have first of all to 
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are like the gold coins of various epochs. Their 
ultimate source is the Veda, which is like a mine 
of gold 

And, just as all our scriptures have a common 
soui ce, they ha\ e a common aim T t heir aim is to 
make man a perfect spirit like God and one with 
Him With that aim m view r they try to create 
political and social institutions which will help 
the spiritual development of every man according 
to his capacity. They rouse his imagination, they 
quicken his intellect and form his character and 
thus guide him along the steep and difficult path 
of ascent that leads to God. 
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as language comes to us in the form of sounds with 
a meaning behind Ritual is the embodiment of 
faith and it binds together large groups of believers. 
We can see the proof of this every day m the large 
congregations of worshippers taking part in a 
common ritual in a Hindu temple or a Catholic 
church or a Buddhist vihara or a Mohammedan 
mosque 

Ritualism has a historical function as well as 
a social function It binds together not only the 
different units of society during a generation, but 
also the different generations of a race It binds 
the present with the past and secures a visible 
continuity for religion Take, for instance, the 
injunction that every pious Hindu once m his life 
should visit Benares and bathe in the holy Ganges 
and perform a Sraddha at Gaya and go to Rames- 
varam to complete his pilgrimage or the injunction 
that a pious Buddhist should once in his life visit 
the ]Holy hand and see the four sacred spots where 
Buddha was born, where he was illumined, where 
he taught his first sermon and where he attained 
Nirvanq Countless generations of Hmdus and 
Buddhists have undertaken this pilgrimage. And 
so we can imagine what great historical associations 
are conjured up in the mind of a pilgrim when he 
visits these famous places. Thus many an ancient 
rite becomes worth preserving if only for the sake 
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tears Religious emotion too craves for expression 
and finds it m the prescribed ritual The worship- 
pci has the satisfaction, after going through a long 
ceremony, that he has done something with a holy 
purpose, and that fhis act of his is different from 
his secular acts, that it is a thing apart and sacred 
m character Take, for instance, the funeral cere- 
monies which a dutiful son has to perform after 
the deatih of his father There is no doubt that 

they afford ah outlet to the sacred filial affection 
* 

of the mourner which struggles to express itself 

Closely connected with this psychological func- 
tion is the aesthetic function Ritual satisfies not 
only our craving for the expression of the religious 
emotion but also our sense of the beautiful In all 
ages and all countries ritual and art have been 
closely connected together, as in the great temples 
of Southern India, the mosques in Agra and Delhi 
and |he cathedrals of Europe Beautiful places of 
worship, sacred vessels and vestments connected 
with ritualism satisfy the aesthetic needs of the 
congregation and are accordmgly , encouraged by 
all great historical religions 

Ritualism has also a moral function In fact, 
We may say that rituals* in one sense are incipient 
morals The numerous fasts and vigils, the nume- 
rous rules regafdmg^ceatmg and drinking which a 
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prepares the ground, cieates the atmosphere, 
suggests tjhe mood and predisposes the mmd, so 
that the religious soul may easily detach itself from 
the world and feel the mysterious presence of God, 
That is why, though God is everywhere and under- 
stands every language, we pi ef er to go to a temple 
to worship Him — the moie ancient the better — 
and say our prayers m ancient Sanskrit 

Thus ritualism has very important subjective 
as well as objective functions — social, historical, 
symbolical, psychological, aesthetic, moral and 
mystical — which short-sighted Puritanism will do 
well to consider caiefully before it launches its 
attack Families and communities which neglect 
the forms of institutional religion are likely to lose 
their religious spirit m a generation or two and thus 
expose themselves to worldlmess and scepticism. 
A well-established ritualism is like a fort which 
protects a religious community from all disinte- 
grating forces from without Even a soulless 
ritualism goes a great way m warding off the 
attacks of an aggressive alien religion The havoc 
committed by the enemies of Hinduism in its days 
of decline m this country would have been far 
greater, if its deep-set phalanx of rites and cere- 
monies, of temples and priests, of pilgrimages and 
processions, had not afforded it protection 
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religious life But when it is read in the onginal 
by those who do not know Sanskrit and who think 
that the uttering of the Sansknt verses is in itself 
a meiitorious act and wdio therefore never connect 
the teaching of the Gita with their life, we see within 
what nanow limits ritualism could confine religion. 

Ritualism tends to make religion not only 
mechanical, but also static, When belief changes, 
lituai also should change along with it Just as in 
a progressive language spelling should follow 
pronunciation, and the written idiom should follow 
the spoken idiom, though at some distance, so in a 
progressive religion ritual should follow faith. 
There should be no yawning gulf between the tw r o 
The English spelling is notoriously obsolete and 
irrational For the printing pi ess more or less 
fixed the spelling in the fifteenth century according 
to the pronunciation of that time In the succeed- 
ing centuries the pronunciation of the people has 
moved on, but the spelling has remained mostly 
where it was Similarly, our ritual w r as more or 
less fixed some centuries before the Christian era 
by our priesthood according to the faith of those 
times In some respects the faith has moved on, 
but the ritual remains where it was For instance, 
modern science and explorations have given us 
more correct ideas of the universe around us as 
well as of the history and geography of our own 
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adherence to the letter of the law and ignore 
the spml 

Lastly, lituahsm with its great insistence on 
form is likely in modern times to stand in the wa> 
ol' recognition ot the unity of all religions In the 
present century, as explained in the mtroductory 
chapter, a systematic study of the lives of the 
mystics and saints of all religions has convinced us 
that underneath every leligion there lies like a 
steel frame, the common mystic path 01 the path 
of spiritual development The experience of every 
m>stic passes through moie or less the same stages, 
encounters the same difficulties and reaches the 
same goal The mystic path is generally divided 
into three parts — purification, illumination and 
union — coi responding to our Karma, Bhakti and 
Jhana Eveiy religion undertakes to give advice 
and guidance along this path In the first stage 
we are lequired to cultivate virtues and punfy 
ourselves by leading a spotless moral life and 
faithfully discharging our duties Every religion 
teaches this, but every religion has its own list of 
cardinal virtues which determine its individual 
character It is all a question of emphasis here 
Similarly, m the second stage eveiy religion insists 
on the worship of a Divine Form which fills the 
worshipper’s mind with its luminous presence It 
is all a question of form here In the third stage 
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define more exactly the Hindu view of it The 
Hindu attitude to ritualism is midway between 
the Protestant attitude and the Catholic attitude. 
The Hindu view is that all men need ritual, but in 
vaiying degrees and varying kinds, until the end 
which • the ritual is designed to secure is gained. 
And when the end is gained, there is no longer 
any need for the means The Samnyasm, for 
instance, has no need of any ritual. The ritual 
employed at very stage should be suitable to the 
disposition of the worshipper For the simple and 
the ignorant the ritual should be sihula or gross, 
and for the advanced it should be suksma or fine 
According to the Hindu view the ultimate 
object of ritualistic worship is the realization of God. 
It is to be achieved by the gradual transformation 
of the worshipper into the likeness of the worshipped 
Deity or Devata The first step in this direction is 
taken when the mmd is made to dwell on some 
concrete form representing the Devata and thus 
overcome its inherent tendency towards distraction. 
For this purpose an image of the Devata is taken 
and worshipped Images are of three kinds — 
( 1 ) Pratika or a representative image either m the 
round or on a flat surface, (2) Lmga or an emble- 
matic object and (3) Yantra or a diagrammatic 
representation In the simplest form of worship, 
the worshipper treats the Deity as an honoured 
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It is the Devata Himself or Herself. And so, when 
a mantra is repeated with concentration of mind 
and 'the worshipper makes an effort to identify 
himself with the worshipped, the power of the 
Devata comes to his help. Human power is thus 
supplemented by the divine power A prayer is 
different from the repetition of a mantra It is a 
puiely hmnan effort Prayers may be offered m 
any language and in any form But a mantra, 
being an embodiment of a Devata m sound, has 
to be repeated in that form alone m which it first 
1 evealed itself to the mind of a Rsi It is not to be 
learnt from books, but from tihfe living voice of a 
Guru who gives the Upadesa or initiation And 
it has for its aim the gradual transformation of the 
worshipper into the likeness of 'the worshipped 
Therefore tihe more a worshipper advances m his 
japa the less is he 'himself and the more does he 
partake of the nature and wield the powers of the 
Devata That is why the Gita says that of all 
yajnas (sacrifices) japa-yajna is the highest In 
other yajnas a man sacrifices something else, but 
m japa-yajna he sacrifices his own self and becomes 
the self of the Devata whom he worships 

This process of deification is further 
strengthened by Mudra and Nyasa Mudra is a 
gesture of the hands employed to emphasize and 
visualize the intention of the mind It is a recog- 
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III 

In this section a brief mention will be made 
of the most important rites and ceremonies of 
Hinduism I-t is not necessary to describe them 
m detail as they differ from community to com- 
munity and from locality to locality Moreover 
some of them are of pre-historic origin and are now 
overlaid with different kinds of spiritual signifi- 
cance m different places — like the Easter and the- 
Chnstmas ceremonies m Christian countries 

All Hindu rites may be divided into four 
classes — 

( 1 ) Those pertaining to the stages of life, 

(2) Those pertaining to times and seasons,. 

(3) Those pertaining to public worship, and 

(4) Those pertainmg to special occasions 

( 1 ) The rites pertainmg to the stages of man’s 
life are generally known as Samskaras We have 
the Samskaras of childhood, of boyhood, of man- 
hood, and of old age and death The rites of 
childhood are (a) Ja'takarma which is performed 
immediately after the birth of the child, (b) Nama- 
karana when he is given a name, (c) Annaprasana 
when he is given solid food, and (d) Vidyarambha 
when he is taught tne alphabet The most 
important ceremony which marks the 'beginning of 
the next stage of life is Upanayana The word 
Upanayana means bringing near, i e } bringing' the- 
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Giver of all light though the Gayatri mantra, (b) 
the worship of one’s Ista-Devata or the deity of. 
one’s choice and (c) the five great sacrifices enjoined 
by Manu, namely, Bi ahma-yajna, Deva-yaina, Pitr- 
yajna, Bhuta-yajna and Manusya-yajna The first 
of these consists of the study of the Veda, the second 
of offerings to the gods, the third of libations to 
the spirits of one’s ancestors, the fourth of the food 
given to animals and the fifth of hospitality to 
guests 

( 11 ) During the month we have regularly 
( 1 ) The EkadasI fast on the eleventh day of each 
fortnight and (2) the Pitr-tarpana or libations of 
water to the spirits of one’s ancestors on the new 
moon day 

(m) During the Hindu religious year we 
have the following observances — 



Month 

Observance . 

Significance 

1 

Caitra 

Srf Ramanavami 

The birth of Rama 

2 

VaiSakha 

Narasimha Tayanti The manifestation of 




Narasimha 

3 

Jyestha 

Gangotsava 

The worship of the 



holy Ganges 

4 

Asadha 

Vyasa Puja 

The worship of the 



Giim 


Sravana 

fUpakarma 

The renewal of Vedic 

5 


studies 



(Krsnastami 

The birth of Krsna 


* See Appendix A 
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shippeis In the fivefold worship two more items 
are added, namely, Gandha or the offering of 
sandal paste and Puspa or the offering of flowers 
These two kinds of worship are for brief occasions 
only Wheieas the sixteenfold worship is the 
normal worship on all ordinary occasions This 
consists of — 

( 1 ) Djhyanam=meditation 

(2) Avahanam=mvocation 

( 3 ) S i mhas an am=en th i onement 

(4) Padyam=washmg the feet 

(5) Argjhy am— offering hospitality 

(6) Snanam=ablution 

(7) Vastram=presenting vestments 

(8) Yajnopavltam^investing with the 

sacrificial thread 

(9) Candanam— offering sandal paste 

(10) Puspam=of¥enng flowers 

(11) Dhupa— burning incense 

(12) Deepa=lightmg the lamp 

(13) Naivedyanr^offering food 

(14) Tambiilam=offermg betel 

(15) Niraj anapwvavmg lights 

(16) Suvarnapuspam=makmg a gift of gold 

or money 

It will be seen from this list that the worship 
consists in treating the Deity like an honoured guest 
of the highest class In more celebrated forms of 
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like the \anous kinds of \ajnas described m the 
Kai ma-kanda of the Veda The last are pei formed 
for gaining cei tain ends like the birth of a son 01 
happiness in 'heaven The Agamic rites are con- 
nected (1) with the woiship of the images of gods, 
either in private homes or in public temples, and 
(2) with the observance of the fasts and feasts of 
the Hindu religious \ear The Vedic rites are 
gencially of the natuie of Yajha or sacrifice, 
whereas the Agamic rites aie generally of the 
nature of Puja oi worship The sublimation of 
Ya|ha is Yoga By sacrifice we gain fellowship or 
union He who sacrifices his lower self which is 
attached to earthly things realizes his higher self 
whidfi is the Self of all beings The sublimation 
of Puja is Upasana or meditation which may begin 
with petition but ends m communion with God. 
The Vedic rites and the Agamic rites which have 
thus the same end m view show m an unmistakable 
manner the confluence m Hinduism of tjhe two great 
streams of cultuie, Aryan and Dravidian For 
it should not .be forgotten that Hinduism is as 
much Dravidian as Aryan It is the result of the 
fusion of two gieat races and cultures 

IV 

. Closely parallel to the function of ritualism in 
religion is the function of mythology What we 
said above about the merits and demerits of ritua- 
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speak of Indian or Babylonian or Egyptian or 
Graeco-Roman or Noise mythology Or it may 
mean the science which examines the myths 
of a nation and ti ies to find out their origin and 
significance In this sense we speak of the science 
of mythology and also of comparative mythology 
The science of mythology has been studied in modern 
times by a band of disintei ested scholars, who have 
been considerably helped in their studies by the 
sister sciences of comparative philology, archaeology 
and anthropology It is now r believed that the 
myths of a race w r ere originally the outcome of pn- 
mitive human thought and language To the pri- 
mitive man his mythology was his history, his 
science, his philosophy and his lehgion — all in one 
It was the glorification of the heroes of his race 
It was the explanation of the natural phenomena he 
witnessed in the universe, such as the eclipses of 
the sun and the moon, the formation of the clouds 
and the ripening of corn It was his speculation of 
what happened to man after death It w r as also 
his expression of the gratitude he felt when he suc- 
ceeded in killing his foe or m seem mg his food In 
fact, mythology is the raw material out of which • 
are fashioned later those finished products which we 
call history, science, philosophy and religion 

V ery early in the 'history of a race the need is 
felt for an examination and selection of its myths. 
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Thus mythology becomes part of popular reli- 
gion But it is only a secondary part For we 
should never forget that mythology is not religion. 
It is only an instrument of religion When the reli- 
gion of a race consists of nothing else but the adven- 
tures of its gods and goddesses, it soon perishes 
That is what has happened, for instance, to Graeco- 
Roman and Norse religions They perished when 
Christianity began to spread But m Hinduism 
mythology is wisely kept m the circumference The 
centre is occupied by genuine religious thought and 
experience and not by populai or poetic fancies or 
by miracle and legend Hindu religious philosophy 
simply utilizes the traditional stories for popular 
teaching It utilizes, for instance, the several forms 
of the Divine to which the national imagination has 
clung for ages as stepping-stones to the highest 
Reality. The Avatar of the Bhagavad Gita makes 
this point very clear He says — 

“ Whatever may be the form which each devotee seeks 
to worship with faith — m that form alone do I make his 
faith steadfast 

“ Possessed of faith, he worships that form, and his 
desires are fulfilled, granted, in fact, by me alone 

“ But finite is the result gained by these men of small 
minds Those who sacrifice to the gods go to the gods, 
those who worship me come to me 
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charioteer of men — orchis Saraswatl, the goddess of 
learning, or Laksmi the goddess of prosperity, 
or Uma, the goddess of purity, the purity of the 
mountain air and of the eternal snows of the 
Himalayas The forms are numberless The im- 
personal absolute spirit, called Brahman m the Upd- 
msads, is thus presented to us in the forms of these 
attractive personalities in our epics and Puranas. 
And there is perfect freedom of thought and wor- 
ship granted to us It is these divinities, high and 
low, installed m our hearts and m our temples that 
spread their glory all around — the glory of the one 
true God — and keep the religion of the Hindus ever 
in light, ever m life In their hands lies the secret 
of our strength — strength which consists not m 
mere unity, but unity in variety They have 
brought philosophy from its giddy heights to the 
home and heart of even the lowest peasant m the 
villages of India and made ihmi feel the beauty of 
holiness Through song and legend, through fasts 
and festivals, they have taught him to admire, even 
when he cannot actually possess, the cardinal Hindu 
virtues of purity and self-control, renunciation and 
trut^i and, above all, that supreme Hindu virtue of 
non-violence That is why Hindu society as a 
whole despises, though it may not be able to resist, 
those nations who are prone to sensuality and 
■drunkenness, to greed and violence 
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CHAPTER IV— HINDU RTHICb 


In the preceding chaptei we discussed the 
question of Hindu rituals Let us now go a step 
higher and consider the question of Hindu ethics 
Both rituals and morals aic comprised in the word 
karma The former may be called the lower 
karma and the latter the higher karma As 
I have already said, the} aie the lower and the 
highei limbs of religion It rituals are the legs, 
morals are the hands We aie enjoined not only 
to perform cei tain ceremonies, but also to discharge 
certain duties and to cultivate certain virtues We 
are slowly to proceed from the outer to the inner 
— from ritualistic action to moral action, and fiom 
moial action to moral character, calling forth more 
and more of our will into operation And wihen the 
will comes into operation it is free to ask the 
question — Why should I do this and not that? — or 
more generally — Why should I lead a moral life 0 
The ultimate question in ethics is — What is the aim 
of morality, what are its sanctions ? 

Tlhe Hindu sages w r ho consider this question 
go to its very root Their view of moral life is part 
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and conscious, and hence the progress is not m a 
straight line but m wavy curves 

According to this vision of the universe, the 
Hindu sages looked upon all progress in human 
history as an aspect of the progress they saw in the 
order of creation That is, it has to be judged by 
the degree of the predominance of spirit over 
matter All civilizations have, therefore, to be 
estimated according to a scale of spiritual values 
The writers of our Purana^ picturesquely describe 
the different ages of the world according as the 
Cow of Dharma or righteousness walked on four 
legs or three or two or one The authors of our 
epics were not carried away by the splendour, 
wealth and power and the scientific efficiency of 
civilizations, such as those of Ravana and Dur- 
yodhana The true progress of nations, according- 
to their standard, is moral and spiritual progress, 
a step m the direction of God and not in the revei se 
direction of the brute and the monster That was 
the lesson they wanted to impress on the imagina- 
tion of India by their wonderful stories of Rama 
and Ravana, of Yudhisthira and Duryodhana 
Furthermore, the Hindu sages tried to project 
these lines of progress that they saw m Nature and 
the history of nations into an ideal scheme of society 
and an ideal pattern of individual life, and con- 
structed that mighty edifice of law which goes by 
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Indian sages who tried to organize Hindu society 
on the basis of Varnasrama dharma was to make 
the whole nation a joint family such as that of the 
Pandava brothers headed by Yudhisthira. The 
lineal descendant of those great Rsis, Mahatma 
Gandhi, writes today: — 

“In this conception ol Varna there is absolutely no 
idea of superiority and inferiority If I again interpret the 
Hindu spirit rightly, all life is absolutely equal and one 
It is therefore an arrogant assumption on the part of a 
Brahman when he says, * I am superior to the other Uiree 
Varnas ' This is not what the Brahmans of old said 
They commanded homage not because they claimed superi- 
ority, but because they claimed the right of service through 
and through without the slightest expectation of reward. 
The priests who today arrogate to themselves the function 
of the Brahman and distort religion are no custodians of 
Hinduism or Brahmanism Consciously or unconsciously , 
they are laying the axe at the root of the tree on which 
they are sitting, and when they tell you that Sastras enjoin 
untouchabihty and when they talk of pollution distance, I 
have no hesitation in saying that they are belying their creed 
and that they are misunderstanding the spirit of Hinduism ” 

The theory of Varnasrama dharma based on 
the Hindu metaphysics takes into account both the 
unity and the variety of human beings Spiritualty 
we are all one, for the same divine spark is in all of 
us But we have varied gifts and aptitudes 
Though all men have the same kind of bodies with 
the same set of limbs and the same set of senses. 
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and technical skill and hence fluid, and all working 
towards the same end — the good of the common- 
wealth 


II 

We will now proceed to give a histoi ical outline 
of the Indian Caste System which is supposed to 
put into practice the theory of V. arnairama dharma, 
but which has become in reality a negation of it. 

There seems to be little doubt that in its early 
stages the Hmdu social system had some points of 
lesemblance to the Greek and Roman social 
systems Just as the so-called Indo-Germamc tribes 
had a common parent language which developed on 
different lines m different lands which they came 
to occupy after their dispersion, so apparently they 
had common social institutions which developed m 
different ways m the different kinds of environment 
in which their lot was cast The ancestors of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans reached Greece and 
Italy and created the City-State, while their kins- 
men who reached India created the Caste System 
The seed was common, and in different soils gave 
rise to different growths The more or less com- 
mon rules regarding marriages and religious repasts 
observed in the Aryan family, tribe and clan were 
subjected to different influences in the different 
lands to which the Aryan tribes penetrated 
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Modern scholars are of opinion that the Riajput 
and the Gurjara kingdoms that established them- 
selves in mediaeval India were the result of foreign 
invasions The conquering races were Hinduized 
and assimilated to the old Ksatriya caste 

Apart from invasions, wars and conquests the 
normal civic life of the people and their daily 
occupations, m course of centuries, cut across all 
racial and class divisions and produced the powerful 
trade guilds of Buddhist India, which must have 
given a strong impetus to the formation of in- 
numerable hereditary occupational castes with 
which the Indian social system -is honey-combed 
even to the present day Originally even the 
Brahmans and the Ksatriyas were only occupa- 
tional castes, which m course of time became here- 
ditary and exclusive And their example must have 
been copied below by the bulk of the population 

Again, m religious schisms and the formation 
of sects we have another force cutting across class 
divisions and eventually producing new groups, 
which m their turn by exclusive marriage laws 
developed into sub-castes During the changing 
fortunes of Buddhism and Jainism and the ultimate 
victory of Hinduism and the formation of V aisnava, 
Saiva and Sakta sects a considerable intermingling 
of castes must have taken place m the social system, 
especially m the lower strata 
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in whom Sattva or purity predominated were 
supposed to form the first caste, those m whom 
Rajas or energy predominated formed the second 
caste and those in whom Tamas or ignorance 
predominated in varying degrees formed the third, 
and fourth castes Furthermore, the four castes 
were adduced as part of the evidence of the inviol- 
able law of Karma, the good actions of a man m this 
life earning for him promotion to a higher caste 
in the next life Thus on all sides the ideal society 
was rounded off and its various parts were supposed 
to wprk into one another with beautiful harmony,, 
and no one doubted its validity as long as India 
was shut off from the other parts of the world 
The simple artificial diagram of four classes 
drawn in accordance with the principle of Varnas- 
rama was, of course, very diffeient from the be- 
wildering complexity of innumerable castes and sub- 
castes with their rigid walls of exclusion, which 
existed m every age known to history and whose 
existence had to be acknowledged and accounted for 
by our later law-givers However, the diagram 
was indelibly impressed on the national imagination 
by Hindu writers, and it must be said that it served 
a great political purpose During all the centuries 
when a strong central government was either non- 
existent m the country or was frequently changmg 
hands it was the theocratic ideal of the caste system 
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caste system they .have developed only class 
jealousies and hatreds and not a spirit of co-opera- 
tion If the Hindus have become a prey to the 
aggressive attacks of the followers of other religions 
m modern times, it is because m the name of the 
caste system they have sacrificed nationalism to 
sectarianism and failed to present! a united front 
to these assaults from without The higher castes 
cannot but be held responsible for the curse of un- 
touchability, the curse of foreign conquest and the 
curse of mass conversions of the Hindus to alien 
religions 


IV 

The fact of the matter is, as Dr Ananda 
Coom'araswamy puts it, a perfection that has been 
is not the perfection for us, Wisdom lies m our 
striving after a new kind of perfection in a new set 
of circumstances The caste system has had its 
day In its present form it is bound to disappear, 
as the Holy Roman empire has disappeared, and 
as the theocracies of Israel and Islam have dis- 
appeared, as, m fact, all incarnations of any eternal 
principle are bound to disappear after a tune 
India is no longer an isolated country, and Hinduism 
has to reckon with the presence of two powerful 
rival religions m her own home And the great 
social injustice which kept a large part of the Hindu 
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by his habits of attention, obedience and reverence 
please him and get the best out of him This is a 
period of probation, not of action After the 
probation is over, the student has to marry and 
settle down as a householder and faithfully dis- 
charge his duties to his community and his country. 
By glorifying the householder and sanctioning his 
pursuit of wealth (Artha) and pleasure (Kama) 
within the limits of the moral law (Dharma), 
Hinduism does justice to the flesh as well as to the 
spirit of man It lays down no impossible rules of 
ascetic discipline for normal human beings It 
recommends, on the other hand, a gradual and 
progressive conquest of spirit over flesh After the 
period of active life is over and after all duties are 
discharged, the householder should retire, preferably 
to a country place, and begin to meditate m solitude 
on the higher things of the spirit He is now free 
from social bonds and can easily take a detached 
view of all social and religious problems This is 
his second period of probation. J ust as Brahma- 
carya was a preparation for the life of the house- 
holder, Vanaprastha asrama is a preparation for the 
final stage of Samnyasa When a man becomes 
a Samnyasm, he renounces all possessions, all dis- 
tinctions of caste, all rites and ceremonies and all 
attachments to any particular country, nation and 
religion Looking upon all beings alike as parts of 
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doctor’s, a teacher’s duty is different from a 
pupil’s And, again, a man’s duty, when he is a 
householder, is different from his duty when he 
was a student, and both these are different from 
his duty when he will become a Samnyasm Take, 
for instance, the case of Buddha As a royal prince 
his duty was at first to learn the arts of peace and 
war But when the higher duty of saving himself 
and mankind from suffering was suggested to him 
by his inner voice, he had to turn his back on his 
kingdom and renounce the arts of peace and war. 
If he had disobeyed the inner voice, he would 
have sinned against the holy spirit So what was 
Dharma before his enlightenment would become 
Adharma after his enlightenment Dharma again 
depends not only on the enlightenment of the 
individual but also on that of the age and the 
community to which he belongs The Dharma 
of a civilized man is different from that of the 
savage, and the Dharma of the twentieth century is 
different from that of the first century And, lastly, 
Dharma also depends upon circumstances What 
is Dharma m one set of circumstances becomes 
Adharma m another set of circumstances We 
frequently set aside a lower law to observe a higher 
law We sacrifice the letter to the spirit Thus 
according to the Hindu sages Varnasrama dharma 
is not a fixed constant It is not a mechanical 
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has to be observed by all irrespective of caste or age. 
Varnasrama dharma is the changing wave, but 
^asvata dharma is the deep, silent sea beneath 

VI 

Almost all virtues known to man come within 
the province of every religion But each religion 
•emphasizes only a few of them, calls them cardinal 
virtues and tries to bring all other virtues under 
one or other of them It is these cardinal virtues 
emphasized by a religion that deteimine its 
individuality The cardinal virtues of Hinduism 
are amply indicated in the Mahabharata and the 
Rantayana and the Puranas They are exemplified 
in the ideal characters which all Hindus love and 
venerate. Not only that, they are common to 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism The reason is 
not far to seek Buddhism and Jainism were never 
regarded m India as separate from Hinduism 
The Buddhist and Jam sects were always looked 
upon as the dissident sects of Hinduism Therefore 
the cardinal virtues of Hinduism may be regarded 
as the distinctive marks of the religious spirit in 
India They are — purity (Saucam), self-contiol 
(Samyama), detachment (Asanga or Vairagya), 
■truth (Satyam) and non-violence (Ahimsa) Let 
us now consider the scope of each of these as 
conceived by the Hindu sages 
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mind are more subtle than the sms of the flesh 
To the latter class belong gluttony, drunkenness 
and sensuality of all kinds These sins bear their 
condemnation on their very faces. Their beastly 
nature is easily recognized But the sms of the 
mind put on the guise of virtue before they attack 
us Hypocrisy, pride and bigotry are easily mis- 
taken for virtues Generally the masses m our 
country are a prey to the sms of the flesh, and our 
classes are a prey to the sms of the mmd Self- 
control means the control of both body and mmd 
The Gita pgmts out how desire has for its seat the 
senses, the nund and the understanding The 
enemy has to be fought on all these ascending levels 
before he is vanquished Self-control, therefore, 
implies, like purity, a whole group of virtues It 
implies patience, forbearance, modesty, humility, 
self-sacrifice and self-effacement W,hen a man 
has acquired all the virtues which are grouped 
under these two cardinal virtues of purity and self- 
control, he becomes, in the language of the Gita, 
a Visuddhatma and a Vijitatma, that is, one who 
has purified himself and also conquered himself 

But self-conquest is not glorified by Hinduism 
for its own sake It is glorified for the sake of the 
ultimate liberation of the spirit from the thraldom 
of the body and the mmd Self-conquest, when 
it is made an end m itself, becomes mere asceticism 
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affections, for instance, our family ties, our love of 
home and friends ai e all good in themselves, but as 
long as we are blindly attached to these earthly 
things we are only on the lower rungs of the spiri- 
tual ladder. Naturally these attachments are very 
strong in early life But the first shock of death 
opens our eyes to the ephemeral nature of these ties. 
We then begin to understand the conditions of our 
tenure on earth We begin to reflect on the fact 
that m this world we are all creatures of time We 
and the objects of our love are only like pieces of 
wood that drift together for a time on the ocean 
flood and then part for ever Love, affection and 
friendship are, indeed, divine qualities, and the 
more we cherish them m our hearts the nearei aie 
we to God But the way to cherish them is not to 
be blindly attached to the particular objects of those 
feelings The pure love that our hearts learn in 
the family circle should be gradually extended A 
Samnyasin is on a higher level than a householder 
because he has extended his love to all and looks 
upon the whole world as his family In one of the 
Upamsads occurs this famous discourse of Yajna- 
valkya to his wife Maitreyl on the eve of his retire- 
ment to the forest — 

“ Verily, my dear, it is not for the love of the husband 
that the husband is dear, but it is for the love of the 
Atman that the husband is dear Verily, my dear, it is not 
for the love of the wife that the wife is dear, but for the 
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mises they made show the high place given to truth 
by the Hindu sages They say that there is no duty 
higher than truth, and no sin more dreadful than 
untruth. But when they speak of all virtues being 
only forms of truth or of all righteousness being 
rooted in truth, they mean by truth something more 
than truth-speaking God is the highest Reaht) 
He is the source of all eternal values like righteous- 
ness, justice, truth and beauty Therefore Satyam 
means Eternal Being or what is true in knowledge, 
what is right in conduct and what is just and fair 
in social relations It is a virtue that opens the 
door to infinite progress m science, in art, m social 
justice and morality The contemplation of truth 
swiftly takes us away from our little systems of 
ethics and philosophy Hindu scriptures teach us 
that the pursuit of truth, wherever it may lead and 
whatever sacrifices it may involve, is indispensable 
to the progress of man Hence Hinduism has never 
opposed scientific progress It has never 
opposed speculation m metaphysics or ethics It 
has admitted that m every age our metaphysical 
systems and our ethical codes are only partial ex- 
pressions of the highest Reality revealed to us in 
the Veda With reference to that Reality our sys- 
tems and codes may be modified and extended in- 
definitely For who can prescribe limits to the 
progress of the human spirit ? What was deemed 
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blow and develop the measure of anger required for the 
purpose We pretend to behe\e that retaliation" is the law 
of our being, whereas in every scnpture we find that 
retaliation is nowhere obligatory but only permissible It 
is restraint that is obligatory. Retaliation is indulgence 
requiring elaborate regulating. Restraint is the law r of 
our being Tor the highest pcifection is unattainable 
without the highest restraint Suffering is thus the badge 
of the human tnoe.” 

The Hindu sages who pleach non-violence 
lecognize at the same time that perfect Ahimsa is 
only an ideal It is like a straight line in geometry 
We can only make an approximation to it in 
practice For instance, all creatures get their food 
only by violence. Some kill animal life and some 
vegetable life But, as animals are higher forms of 
life than vegetables, to kill animals is a greater 
violence than to kill vegetables Therefore Hindu- 
ism teaches that vegetarianism is a higher way of 
life than meat-eating and describes the ideal samt 
as one who lives on air as it were (vayubhaksaka) 
and who does no injuiry to animal or vegetable life 
m maintaining his bodily existence 

It is the practice of this cardinal virtue to the 
best of their ability that has made the Hindus what 
they are today Most of their national virtues and 
probably also their weaknesses could be traced to 
the ideal of non-violence Their mildness, their 
hospitality, their humanity, their horror of blood- 
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But all these divisions are rather artificial. 
There is only one sin, though its forms are number- 
less And that is self-centred desire which runs 
counter to the spiritual law of the universe Sin 
on the moral plane corresponds to disease on the 
physical plane, error on the intellectual plane and 
limitation on the spiritual plane Man m his ajnana 
or blindness thinks that he is a separate self with 
interests of his own apart from those of the other 
beings m the universe He thinks he can secure 
his own happiness by acting independently of the 
kingdom of spirit of which he is a part. He sets 
his own private will against the universal will of 
God He is like a limb that refuses to function 
with the rest of the body and sets up some local 
action with the result that inflammation and pam 
are caused Thus a sinner is not only out of har- 
mony with the society around him the laws of which 
he breaks, but also with the kingdom of God whose 
law he sets aside His sm, according to Hindu 
writers, is part of his Avidya or the delusion of a 
finite self As long as this delusion lasts, sm cannot 
be uprooted Salvation is not simply an ethical 
process, it is also a religious or metaphysical process 
For, after every moral success we see a higher ideal, 
which condemns once again our life of littleness 
and sm Morality is like the horizon which ever 
recedes as we approach it It always teaches us 
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as Nature is subject to unalterable laws, so is our 
moral nature also subiect to law Our characters 
and destinies shape themselves from life to life not 
according to the arbitrary decrees of an external 
God, but according to an organic law which is 
wrought into our natures God, according to 
Hinduism, does not sit in judgment on us on some 
future day in thunder and lightning, but here and 
now and m us through the ordinary moral law, 

Just as the law of cause and effect works m 
the physical world, the Law of Karma works m the 
moral world For instance, whenever we put our 
hands into the fire we burn our fingers Similarly, 
whenever a man steals, his character is affected for 
the worse The more often he steals, the more 
thievish he becomes On the other hand, whenevei 
a man helps his neighbour, his character is affected 
for the better The more often he helps, the more 
beneficent he becomes The Law of Karma is only 
an extension of this invariable sequence that we see 
m life beyond the confines of the present life It 
tells us that what we are at present is the result of 
what we thought and did m the past, and that what 
we shall be m the future will be the result of what 
we think and do now On no other hypothesis can 
we explain the inequalities of life that we see all 
around us God is not partial He would not of 
His own accord make one man strong and another 
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The Law of Karma recognizes both the ele- 
ments of freedom and the elements that are pre- 
determined in our lives Man’s will is ever free, 
else moral life would be impossible But its scope 
is somewhat limited by his birth, environment and 
natural tendencies. Every soul is like a farmer to 
whom a plot of land is given The extent of the 
'land, the nature of its soil, the changes of weather 
to which it is exposed are all pre-determmed But 
the farmer is quite at liberty to till the ground, to 
manure it and raise suitable crops or to neglect it 
and allow it to 1 un to waste 

To make the operation of the Law of Karma 
-clear Hindu scriptures divide a man’s Karma into 
three parts — Prarabdha, Samcita and Agami 
Prarabdha karma is like an arrow which the archer 
has already discharged It has left his hands He 
cannot recall it Therefore he must take the conse- 
quences of it Samcita karma is like the arrow 
which he has set on the bowstring and is about to 
discharge And Agami karma is like the arrow m 
the quiver, Prarabdha karma is that part of a 
man’s accumulated karma which has begun to bear 
fruit m his present life It is a thing which is 
entirely determined and cannot be avoided It gives 
rise to those conditions of a man’s existence which 
he cannot get over, however hard he may try. We 
cannot, for instance, get over our sex or parentage 
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allows his pupils to educate themselves by seeing 
the natural consequences of their actions, while he 
is always present to advise, to help and to save 
Therefore the Law of Karma, far from filling 
us with despair, as some people think, fills us with 
hope It teaches us that in the moral world there 
is nothing arbitrary Just as a savage, who dreads 
a stoim or an eclipse as a sign of the anger of the 
gods, ceases to dread ^ it when he comes to know 
the laws of Nature, so when we come to know the 
Law of Karma we cease to dread the arbitrariness 
of chance, accident and luck m the realm of 
character In a lawless universe our efforts would 
be futile But m a realm where law prevails we 
feel secure and guide ourselves with the help of 
our knowledge. When we know that sm entails 
suffering, that what we are is the result of what we 
have done, that as we sow we shall reap and that 
our entire future will not be decided by what we do 
or fail to do in a single life, but that we shall be 
given as many chances to impio\e ourselves as we 
want, we are filled with hope When we know 
that we are the architects of our own fortune and 
that it is never too late to amend, we feel strong and 
secure We are glad we are not at the mercy of 
any capricious god We are glad that we are not 
pre-destined to either eternal misery or eternal 
happiness by the arbitrary decree of an overruling 
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him away from the realm where the Law of Karma 
operates For behind the moral universe there is 
a spiritual universe where ail differences are recon- 
ciled, all conflicts between good and evil cease and 
ajll our sins melt away m the Grace of God As 
the physical world is subject to the law of causation 
and the moral world is subject to the Law of Karma, 
so the spiritual world is subj'ect to the law of love 
The Gita teaches us that the spiritual progress of 
a man lies between two types of character — a Sakta 
and a Yukta The former is one who works from 
attachment to t,he world The latter is one who 
works out of love of God Both of them work with 
zeail But there is a world of difference m then- 
motives and hence m fhe consequences of then- 
actions The work of the man of the world results 
m bondage, as all actions good and bad, when they 
are prompted by self-centred desires, bmd the soul 
to the wheel of Samsara, whereas the work of the 
man of God results in freedom, as all actions which 
are prompted by a desire to co-operate with God set 
free the soul The Law of Karma does not bind 
Isvara, though He works incessantly for the main- 
tenance of law and order m the universe If we 
take refuge m Him and act m concert with Him in 
everything we do, we escape from the realm of the 
Law of Karma or retributive action The Gita 
says — 
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CHAPTER V— HINDU SAI$HANAS. 

As every one knows, religion is not a matter 
of mere rituals. Nor is it a matter of mere ethics 
Morality is not religion, any more than the gateway 
to a temple is the temple itself So moral life is 
not enough for the liberation of man Hinduism, 
no doubt, insists on a man’s acting according to 
his Dharma and acquiring purity of soul by leading 
a righteous life But it also teaches us that in 
morality there is no completeness The last word 
m the teaching of the Gita is — 

“ Surrendering all Dharmas come unto Me alone for 
shelter ” 

For after every moral success we see a higher 
ideal which condemns once agam our life of little- 
ness and sm Morality is like the horizon which 
ever recedes as we approach it It always keeps 
us at arm’s length and perpetually reminds us of 
our weaknesses The unaided human soul feels 
that it is helpless and craves for something which 
will take it out of the region of perpetual conflict 
and give it the assurance of victory, and peace 
This is religion, where “ ought ” gives place to 
“ is ” A merely moral life cannot give us the 
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.follows night, grace follows the cry of faith. The 
author of the Narada-sutras says : — 

“ Worship God at all times with all your heart and 
with all your mind Glorify Him in your heart, and He 
will soon reveal himself to you and you will feel His- 
presence ” 

And the Bhagavan of the Gita says- — 

“ To those who are devoted to me and worship me do- 
I give the steady mind by which they come to me Out of 
compassion for them do I dwell in their hearts and dispel? 
the darkness born of ignorance by the shining lamp of 
wisdom.” 

God reveals Himself to us m many ways. He 
takes on the form which we have chosen to worship. 
If we worship Him as Visnu, He will come to us 
as Visnu If we worship Him as §iva, He will 
come to us as £iva. If we worship Him as Devi,. 
He will come to us as Devi Or if we choose to- 
worship any of the Avatar forms, He will reveal 
Himself as such to the eye of faith To Tulsidas 
and Ramdas He appeared as Rama, to Vallabha 
and Caitanya He appeared as Krsna, and to- 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa He appeared as the 
Mother, Kali The Gita says. — 

“ Whatever be the form which a devotee seeks to 
worship with faith, I make his faith steadfast in that form 
alone ” 

' “ Howsoever men approach me, even so do I accept 

them , for the path which men take on every side is mine,. 

> O Arjuna ” 
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these strange growths. Even in a small homo- 
geneous community it is difficult to find a uniform 
religious fonnula that would satisfy the needs of all 
minds What satisfies the young may not satisfy 
the old What satisfies the labourer may not satisfy 
the scholar. It is nothing short of violence to thrust 
all minds into the pigeon-hole of a single formula. 
The difficulty is increased a thousand-fold when the 
community is spread over a vast continent and 
includes different races with varying levels of cul- 
ture and when there is no central institution to en- 
force uniformity Every one of the races that 
came within the fold of Hinduism had its own gods,, 
its own rites and ceremonies and its own methods 
of worship Hinduism had the difficult task of 
reconciling all these and finding their greatest com- 
mon measure But fortunately the formula that 
had already been discovered by the V edic sages — 
“ Ekam sat,vipra bahudha vadanti ” (The Realty 
is one, but the wise speak of it m different ways) 
— was elastic enough to admit any number of gods 
into the Hindu Pantheon without doing violence to 
the deepest spiritual intuitions of the Aryan race 
It is marvellous how amidst the conflicting claims 
of tribal deities and the clashing interests of differ- 
ent religious units and the confusing details of local 
customs and ceremonies the integrity of the Upa- 
msadic revelation is maintained Out of the process 
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of God conceived in the past by the heart of man 
and recorded m the scriptures the worshipper is 
taught to choose one which satisfies his spiritual 
longing and make that the object of his adoration 
and love This is said to be his Ista-Devata It 
may be Siva or Visnu or one of the Avatars or one 
of the many forms of Sakti, the personification of 
the power of God Or it may even be a tribal deity 
rendered concrete to the eye of the flesh by means 
of an image For Hinduism freely encourages the 
use of images m worship, so that there may be 
something concrete round which men’s devotions 
may centre 

An image serves the same purpose to -the 
common people as a flag does to the army It 
focusses men’s devotions as a flag focusses men’s 
martial valour. And just as every soldier who is 
prepared to lay down his life in defending his flag 
knows that in itself it is only a bit of painted cloth, 
but that it stands for something that he holds very 
dear, so every worshipper knows that the image 
in the temple is m itself a piece of wood or stone 
fantastically carved perhaps, but that it stands for 
somethings that he holds sacred and eternal Hindu 
scriptures clearly say that the pratika or the 
substitute is not God, but only a means of making 
the mind dwell on God They point out that in 
this kind of upasana or worship God Himself is the 
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and from the personal Isvara to the impersonal 
Absolute - 


III 

Thus there are degrees of bhakti recognized 
in our scriptures First of all, there is the broad 
division into Para bhakti and Apara bhakti — the 
higher bhakti and the lower bhakti The former 
consists of meditation on the formless and unmani- 
fested Brahman It is the highest kind of bhakti of 
which only a few are capable T,he Gita says — 

“ The difficulty of those whose minds are set on the 
unmamfested is greater. For the path of the unmanifested 
is hard for the embodied to reach ” 

So, for those who find it hard to meditate on 
the unmamfested Brahman, the so-called lower 
bhakti or the love of the personal Isvara is recom- 
mended For the God of love is not the Absolute 
described as Sat-Cit-Ananda by the philosopher 
and the mystic, but Isvara, the highest manifesta- 
tion of that Absolute vouchsafed to the human 
spirit Thus the lower bhakti takes the path of 
least resistance and sails smoothly along the human 
currents of love and friendship and carries us safe 
to the harbours of God But even this type of 
bhakti has several degrees. Though Srldhara, 
the learned commentator on the Bhagavata Purana 
says, that there are as many as eighty-one degrees,. 
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type of bhakti is that it may give rise to bigotry and 
ci uelty towards those who have different conceptions 
<>f God and diffeient methods of approach, The 
lehgious persecutions we read of in the history of 
Islam and Chi istianity are, of course, extreme illus- 
trations of this mtoleiance In fairness it must be 
said that the Hindu Ananya-bhakti has rarely re- 
sulted in such intolerance or iconoclastic zeal or reli- 
gious massacres For the Hindu monotheist has 
always recognized that the gods whom others wor- 
ship are only different forms of his own Ista-Devata. 

Lastly, Ekanta-bhakti is the purest (sattvika) 
type of bhakti Here the worshipper loves God for 
His own sake and not for His gifts In the other 
two types God is worshipped more for His gifts 
material and spiritual than for Himself When we 
suffer from want, when we are in pain and sorrow 
and when death snatches away our dear ones, we 
naturally fly to Him for refuge and pray for the 
satisfaction of our wants as well as for comfort 
and consolation But when once He is allowed to 
come into our hearts, the peace that He brings is so 
great that we gradually learn to crave for Him alone 
at all times m prosperity as well as adversity In 
fact, when He comes to dwell m us, we become in- 
different to external prosperity and adversity His 
■presence is our prosperity and His absence our 
greatest adversity When He is present we can 
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see all tilings in God, and God in all things Of 
stich the Bhagavan of the Gita says — 

“ He who sees me everywhere and sees everything in 
me — I am never lost to him, and he is never lost to me 

“ The yogin who, having attained to oneness, worships 
me abiding in all things — he lives in me, howsoever he 
leads his life ” 

IV 

The Hindu Bhakti-sastras describe various 
forms of bhakti, interpreting the feeling of the 
worshipper towards the worshipped m terms of 
human relationship The most important of these 
forms are termed Dasya-hhava, Sakhya-bhava, 
Vatsalya-bhava, Santa-bhava, Kanta-bhava and 
Madhura-bhava When God is conceived as a 
person, the feeling of the worshipper towards Him 
may be, to start with, that of a servant to his master, 
as m the case of Hanuman m the Ramayana 
Such a type of bhakti is known as Dasya-bhava 
At a later stage it may be that of a man to his 
friend, as in the case of Kucela in the Bhagavata 
Purana Such a type of bhakti is known as Sakhya- 
bhava Or it may be that of the parent to the child, 
as m the case of Yasoda, the foster-mother of Krsna 
Such a type of Bhakti is known as Vatsalya-bhava, 
The opposite of this is Santa-bhava, the feeling 
of a child to its parent exemplified in Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa’s devotion to the goddess Kali Or 
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those limitations, it should never be unmindful of 
its own essential purity and freedom. 

V 

Our Bhakti-sastras not only analyse the degrees 
and forms of bhakti, but also describe tjhe ways and 
means to it They first describe the external means 
(Bahiranga sadhana) and then the internal means 
(Antaranga sadhana) To the former olass belong 
offerings, vows, prostrations, the reading of sacred 
books, the chantmg of hymns, the repeating of the 
Holy Name and the seekmg of the grace of a Cum- 
in the later Bhakti schools of Ramananda, -Tulsidas, 
Vallabha, Nanak and Caitanya, the last two means,, 
namely, repeating the Holy Name and seeking the 
grace of the Guru are considered of very great im- 
portance The name of the Lord is said to be as 
important as His form. The mystic utterance is the 
mediator between God and man It is a revelation 
in speech of the Ineffable and the Uncreated There- 
fore meditation on the Name is calculated to fill the 
soul with devotion m the same way as the worship- 
of an, image fills the worshipper’s heart Similarly, 
the Guru also acts as a mediator He guides us to 
the Lord by tjhe path he has himsedf trodden Books 

can only make us know about God But a true Gum 
can make us know Him indeed through his own 
direct experience ' So the kindness of a Guru is_ 
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the objects of the world as long as we are in the 
flesh Only we should not indulge in these things 
or pay more attention to them than what Is required. 
Every progressive devotee should, therefore, mea- 
sure his love of God by his renunciation of the world. 
This does not mean that he should leave his post of 
duty, unless he feels a higher call as Buddha felt. 
On the other hand, it means that he should discharge 
his duty as a loyal servant of God m a spirit of self- 
sacrifice and with no personal desire for any reward. 
For no offering is so pleasing to God as our hard, 
efficient, unrecognized and unrequited labour at the 
post to which He has called us 

Next to renunciation comes jfiana or know- 
ledge, among the internal means to bhakti It is 
idle to dispute, as some sectarian teachers do, 
whether jnana is subsidiary to bhakti, or bhakti is 
subsidiary to jnana It all depends upon the 
meaning we give to these words There is a higher 
j’nana and a lower jnana, as there is a higher bhakti 
and a lower bhakti The higher jnana is not differ- 
ent from the higher bhakti The lower jnana is 
the complement of the lower bhakti Therefore 
it is included among the internal means of bhakti. 
Hinduism insists on progressive bhakti It expects 
us to proceed from Bahya-bhakti to Ananya-bhakti 
and thence to Ekanta-bhakti and finally to Para- 
bhakti While preaching toleration towards all 
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Tihe best way of gaming- religious experience 
is through Upasana or the habit of inner worship. 
Our scnptures recommend that every kmd of 
external worship should be followed by internal 
worship or contemplation. Chandogya Upanisad 
says : — 

"The sacrifice which one performs with knowledge, 
faith and contemplation becomes more powerful." 

This means that the mind of the worshipper 
should dwell for a time on the form of the deity 
worshipped and on the significance of the ritual 
gone through When this is done for a sufficiently 
long time the deity becomes an abiding presence to 
the worshipper even without any ritual or image 
The author of the Narada Sutras says in two most 
beautiful and. unforgettable sutras — 

'"Worship God at all times with all your heart and 
■with all your mind Glorify Him in your heart and He 
will soon reveal Himself to you and make you feel His 
presence ’’ 

So m all types of Upasana the practice of 
feelmg the presence of the deity worshipped is con- 
sidered most important There is no experience 
more thrilling than the feelmg that when you with- 
draw from the world and meditate on God you are 
actually in His presence When that experience 
comes, all that self-conscious weaving of words 
against a background of darkness which we call 
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" If m my mirth I showed no reverence to Thee while 
playing or resting, while sitting or ‘eating, while alone or 
in the presence of others. Lord, I implore Thee who art 
infinite, to pardon me ” 

If the Upasaka never forgets the greatness and 
the glory and the eternal wisdom of his, Lord, his 
prayer will ever be for light and more light. All 
other forms of prayer are only due to our ajhana 
and our incurable feeling of self. Opening our 
hearts to the influence of God is a much more 
salutary act than opening our lips to make trivial 
petitions or raising our hands to beg for material 
gifts For in such an act lie implicit our acquie- 
scence and co-operation in all things that the 
Eternal Wisdom has planned for us Therefore, 
though prayers for inferior things are not excluded 
from spiritual hfe, they should progressively, ac- 
cording to one’s adhikara, be made subsidiary to the 
attainment of jnana which leads to moksa That 
is why m the daily Upasana of Gayatrl we have 
primarily the meditation on the mystical Sun, the 
source of all light and life, and secondarily a prayer 
for the enlightenment of us all and no other petition 

The practice of Upasana is considered so 
important in religious life that even our great 
Advaita philosophers like Samkara and Madhusu- 
dana SarasvatT, who taught a severe monism in 
their writings, cherished m their private lives Ista- 
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to systematize the practices of this technical yoga. 
He defined yoga as citta-vrtti-nu odha or restraining 
the functions of the mind But the practices them- 
selves had been in vogue in this country since the 
Vedic period The Upamsads mention them The 
Buddhist and Jain scriptures approve of them and 
prescribe them The Bhagavad Gita recommends 
them Therefore, all our later bhakti scriptures 
accept them as legitimate means of concentrating 
our minds on God. Thus there is practical unani- 
mity on the part of all Indian teachers of religion 
as to the utility of yoga practices 

VI 

- Patanj all’s yoga is described as astanga yoga 
or yoga having eight accessories In other words, 
we have eight kinds of mental and moral discipline, 
namely, yama, myama, asana> prana} am,i pratya- 
h'ara, dharana, dhyana and samadhi Only a 
brief explanation of tihese words can be attempted 
here For fuller details the student has to read 
technical books on the subject 

The first two, yama and myama, indicate the 
preliminary ethical preparation necessary for a 
yogm Yama means abstention The sadhaka or 
the student should abstain from slaughter, false- 
hood, theft, incontinence and possession Of these 
abstentions the most important is ‘the first All 
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every Hindu youth learns a few asanas from a 
qualified teacher and practises tihem regularly for 
half an (hour every day along with his prayers he 
will maintain perfect health and live to a ripe old 
age 

The next step is pranayama or regulation of 

breath Apart from bemg a means to concentra- 
tion, pranayama is very beneficial to health 
Respiratory exercises clear tihe lungs, steady the 
heart, purify the blood and tone up the whole 
nervous system The yoga system realizes that the 
body is not a thing apart from the spirt, but its 
instrument and expression Therefore it aims at 
perfecting the body as well as the mind and the spirit 
There is a false notion among some people that yoga 
aims at torturing the body Far from doing so, 
yoga tries to produce what is called kayasampati or 
the perfection of the body, which is said to consist 
in “ beauty, grace, strength and the compactness of 
a thunderbolt ” 

Pranayama consists of three parts — recaka or 
breathing out, puraka or breathing m and kumbhaka 
-or holding the breath In the simplest type of 
pranayama one of the nostrils, say the right, is 
■closed, and after a preliminary breathing out, air is 
slowly drawn m through, the left nostril, then, both 
the nostrils are closed and the breath is held in for 
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Dharana is concentration It is the fixing of 
the mmd on any particular chosen object, say, a 
point of light or the form of one’s Ista-devatzL 
Prolonged exercises m dharana will result m the 
perfect control of the mmd so as to turn it m what- 
ever direction one hkes The mmd thus controlled 
and directed can easily pass on to dhyana or medi- 
tation which is defined as an umnterupted flow of 
thought towards the object of devotion. Dhyana 
finally leads to samadhi in which two degrees are 
recognized — the conscious samadhi and the super- 
conscious samadhi Both of them require the 
highest power of concentration But the first is a 
state in which the mmd continues to function, 
though it is wholly absorbed in the contemplation 
of the object, whereas the second is a state m which 
the distinction between the contemplating subject 
and the contemplated object disappears and the mmd 
ceases to function An Indian writer employs the 
following figure to make the distinction clear If 
we compare our normal mental state to the ruffled 
surface of water m a pond which gives a distorted 
image of a tree on the bank, concious samadhi is, 
like the calm surface which gives a steady and faith- 
ful image, and the superconcious samla'dhi is like 

the dried up pond which gives no image at all, but 

( * 

makes us see the tree itself 
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But there is one thing that is indispensable to 
every sadhaka and that is the grace of the Lord. 
We may practise all the external sadhanas and all 
the internal sadhanas without exception, we may 
steep ourselves in religious books and we may 
acquire the reputation of being pious men. But 
all these are of no avail without the grace of God. 
There is an oft-quoted verse in the Upamsads 
which says: — 

" Not by study, not by intelligence and not by much 
learning is this Atman to be obtained It can be obtained 
only by him whom it chooses. To such a one the Atman 
reveals its true nature.” 

This does not mean that the grace of God is 
capricious. It only means that God is a searcher 
of hearts We can deceive the world, we can 
deceive ourselves, but we cannot deceive Him. He 
sees through all our pious prayers and our studied 
poses He sees what sincerity there is in our hearts 
and sends His grace accordingly 

There is a difference of opinion among Hindu 
theistic teachers with regard to the co-operation 
of man’s bhakti with God’s prasada or grace Some 
hold that man’s bhakti has to co-operate actively 
with God’s grace for salvation And they use a 
characteristically Indian figure to illustrate their 
doctrine. According to them, all bhaktas are hke 
the young of a monkey which have to make an effort 
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•develops cc )ncentratlon of mind and attains to the 
ecstatic bli? s 111 his love of God He does not want 
to step out his personality He does not want 
to become dne w1 ^ the impersonal Absolute As 
has been w ' e11 sald > he wants to taste sugar and not 
to become su £ ar But there are other sa'dhakas 
who want P° S° beyond this and realize the ultimate 
truth preach by Vedanta, namely, the essential 
identity of the devotee’s soul with God. We shall 
see m the chapter how Advaita Vedanta pres- 
cribes the P a *h of jhana for realizing this funda- 
mental one ness But there is a large body of scrip- 
tures knoA n as the Tantras, which by means of 
puja ( ritu a h s tic worship), mantra (mystic utter- 
ance), yan^a (mystic diagram), upasana (contem- 
plation of a concrete form) and yoga (mystic 
exercise) provide a graded course for rousing the 
mysteriou 5 coiled power (kundalmi) in man and 
making it P ass through various stages on the way 
to the ore at cosmic consciousness, which the Upa- 
nisads de? crl ^ e as the £ oa ^ man The Tantric 
worship a n d exercises have influenced Hinduism 
and BuddT 115111 through and through This influence 
is felt frd m lowest village worship of Grama- 
devata td the highest Devl-upasana of great 
Advaitins hke Samkara It has penetrated even 
to such purely Vedic ritual as that of meditation op 
the Gaya tIa mantra m Sandhya vandana. The 
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has to be prescribed for every individual by a quali- 
fied Guru. If the puja of the goddess is intelli- 
gently done with the appropriate mantra, yantra, 
mudra and upasana under the guidance of a Guru, 
the mystic power called Kundahnl which lies coiled 
at the base of the spinal cord (susumna) will be 
roused Gradually it will go up and pierce the six 
K:akras or mystic nerve centres in the body Each 
•of these cakras is conceived to be in the form of a 
symbolic lotus They are supposed to be arranged 
in the following order m the human body — 

( 1 ) The first cakra is the Muladhara in the 
pelvic region It is conceived as a lotus with four 
petals Here dwells the mystic power, Kundalim. 
In all ordinary men it lies dormant like a sleeping 
serpent 

(2) The second cakra is the Svia'dhistana 
a little above Muladhara m the groin It is 
conceived as a lotus with six petals 

(3) The third cakra is the Mampura at the 
navel It is conceived as a lotus with ten petals 

(4) The fourth cakra is the Anahata 
situated m the heart It is conceived as a lotus 
with twelve petals 

(5) The fifth cakra is the Visuddha situated 
in the throat It is conceived as a lotus with sixteen 
petals. 
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or believe in tihe supernormal powers (siddhis) 
which a yogm acquires incidentally on this way to 
Moksa or liberation ? And yet these powers are a 
matter of fairly common experience m all parts of 
India even today There are hundi eds of sadhakas, 
some of them common householders in humble 
walks of life, who are able to verify from their own 
experience all the wonderful sights and all the 
wonderful sounds that are described as siddhis in 
our ancient yoga treatises 

It must be confessed, at the same time, that there 
is a good deal of fraud and licentiousness connected 
with some at least of the forms of Tantric sadhana 
and their siddhis Also it cannot be denied that by 
its very intensity the Tantric ritual may lead ito a 
grossly anthropomorphic conception of Sakti or the 
power of God But it is unfair to judge the use of 
a thing by the abuse of it With a knife a man can 
cut his throat as well as his bread On that ac- 
count we do not condemn knives in general Only we 
do not put them into the hands of children There 
is no doubt that the system of Tantric sadhana 
taken as a whole, with the prescribed safeguards and 
a recognition of its dangers and limitations, is a 
powerful lever for lifting up the soul to higher levels 
of consciousness It was so hsed by men like 
Samkaracarya and Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
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CHAPTER VI— HINDU PHILOSOPHY 

Hindu philosophy is not mere speculation or 
guess work, but organized doctrine based on mystic 
experience The subjects it deals with may, for 
our purposes, be classified thus — God and His 
creation, and man and his salvation There are 
several schools of philosophy — all based on the 
Sruti — which deal with these subjects We have 
the systems of Samkara, Bhaskara, Ramanuja, 
Madhva, VisnusvamT, Nimbarka, Vallabha and 
Caitanya and the two schools, Northern and 
Southern, of Saivism But we Will confine ourselves 
here to the Advaita of Samkara, the V lsistadvaita 
of Ramanuja, the Dvaita of Madhva and the §aiva 
Siddhanta of Meykandar 

I 

The first systematic exponent of the Advaita 
isi Gaudapada, who is said to have lived about the 
beginning of the eighth century A D His pupil 
was Govmda, who afterwards became the teacher 
of Samkara Samkara flourished m the first half 
•of the ninth century and has left behind him a 
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end of the first ascent we see that morality is no<t 
enough, and at the end of the second we see that 
worship is not enough either For religious ex- 
perience, m the narrow sense of the term, is not 
the highest experience that man is capable of In 
all devotional life there is the same implication of 
duality as in ethical life Just as m ethical life there 
is a perpetual distinction between the ideal and the 
actual, so m devotional life there is a perpetual 
distinction between a perfect God and an imperfect 
soul And, as long as there is such a distinction, 
we may take it that the goal has not been reached 
But m jhana or mystic consciousness, which great 
Rsis acquire after a prolonged life or lives of self- 
abnegation and prayer and spiritual quest, there is 
no such distinction In this experience, as m God, 
knowing and being are one In other words, man 
knows God by partaking of His nature and becom- 
ing divine 

It is unfortunate that there is no English word 
exactly corresponding to jhana and that in Sanskrit 
also the word is used both for intellectual knowledge 
and for spiritual realization Jnana m the higher 
sense is both knowledge of, and life m, God When 
our jhana-caksus or the eye of wisdom is opened 
we see ourselves as part and parcel of an abounding 
divine life of which no tongue of man can speak 
adequately Our world of time and space then 
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Upanisads that the only adequate description of 
•God is a series of negatives — neti, neh , not this, not 
this In other words, any statement that we, poor 
finite beings living in time and space, can make of 
Him, who is infinite and eternal, must fall infinitely 
short of the reality Therefore, after ascribing 
to Him the highest qualities and virtues that we 
can think of, we have to add, “ Not simply these, 
but something far higher and far different ” 

This so-called Nirguna conception or the con- 
ception of an unqualified Absolute has been wrongly 
described as agnosticism by some foreign critics. 
Scientific agnoticism disclaims all knowledge of 
spiritual existence, whether God or soul Agnostics 
say that behind the physical life of the world there 
may be a God and that behind the mental life of 
man there may be a soul, but that both of them are 
unknowable They say that our knowledge is con- 
fined to the field of matter and energy or merely 
energy, for all matter has now been reduced to 
energy But Hinduism does not say that God is 
unknowable m this sense On the other hand, it 
teaches that God is not only infinitely higher than 
ourselves, but also infinitely near to ourselves He 
is nearer to us than our hands and feet, For He 
is the soul of our souls He lives m our hearts He 
is the canvas on which we shine as painted pictures. 
He is the very ground of our being But for His 
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same sun is blazing in the sky Similarly the 
Absolute in itself is called Brahman The Absolute 
m relation to the world or viewed through human 
spectacles is Isvara In other words, Isvara is the 
best image of Brahman that we can possibly get 
undei human conditions of knowledge It is the 
only way m which the Absolute can appear to the 
human mind Hence Isvara is a personal God, 
while Brahman is supra-personal Being Usually 
personality implies the existence of some other 
beings differentiated from the person referred to. 
Therefore it can belong only to one who stands m 
some relation to others beside himself Such a 
condition cannot obviously apply to the Absolute, 
the All There can be nothing outside it and 
differentiated from it The Absolute is not a per- 
son standing over against other persons It is the 
unifying principle behind all persons Therefore 
it is only when we conceive of God m relation to the 
world as its creator, sustainer and destroyer that 
we can speak of the personality of God A more 
correct expression than personality of God, if by 
God we mean Brahman and not Isvara, is probably 
personality in God The man in the street generally 
imagines God as simply a glorified man Asa man 
-eats, enjoys, fights and marries, so does his God eat, 
enjoy, fight and many As a man brings up a 
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pushed forward and tried to see God as He is, and 
not simply as He is to us. The former is called 
Brahman, and the latter Isvaia Though strictly 
nothing could be asserted of Brahman in human 
terms, the formula sat-cit-manda is employed to 
indicate the mystery of mysteries Sat means 
-existence, cit means consciousness, and finajida 
means bliss The whole formula simply means 
that the Absolute exists, that it is pure conscious- 
ness and that it is perfect In other words, the 
Absolute is a spiritual perfection 

It Will be seen that in the Absolute indicated 
by the Hindu formula of sat-at-dnandd there is no 
mention of moral attributes For morality which 
involves an antithesis between good and evil is on 
a lower plane Moral good is called good only 
when it is m the process of formation But when 
it is fully formed, 'it ceases to be good owing to the 
absence of evil It can only be called perfection, 
which we indicate by the word ‘ ananda ’ That is 
why we say that the Absolute is beyond good and 
eviL 

Evil is real to us, but not to God as He is in 
Himself It is inherent m the world For it is 
the opposition of the finite to 'the infinite Hindu 
philosophers call the latter Atman and' the former 
Anatman To 'them the universe is a battlefield 
where there is perpetual war between these two. 
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serpent does not die of its own poison Therefore 
we say that evil is not ultimately real The great 
Hindu poet Rabindranath Tagore writes of pain- 
caused by evil as follows — 

" She is the vestal virgin consecrated to the service of' 
immortal perfection, and when she takes her place before- 
the altar of the "infinite, she casts off her dark veil and" 
bares her face to the beholder as a revelation of supreme- 
joy ” 

Thus what appears to us as the inseparable- 
dualism of Atman and Anatman or subject ancL 
object in creation is derived from the Absolute. It 
seems to be the nature or the pleasure (Lila) of the 
Absolute to manifest itself in the world as the in- 
separable two, just as it is an artist's nature or plea- 
sure to manifest himself in a work of art For no< 
other motive can be ascribed to God without im- 
pairing His perfection In other words, He has- 
nothmg to attain which He has not already attamed- 
He has nothing to desire which He does not already 
possess But at the same time we cannot identify 
Him with the universe in which He manifests Him- 
self any more than we can identify a work of art with 
an artist God is, no doubt, immanent in the world, 
but He is also transcendent His immanence does 
not mean that He is to be totally identified with the 
world any more than His transcendence means that 
He is to be totally separated from the world 
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It is difficult to say how this changing', finite 
world of ours first came into existence, and how 
exactly it is related to the unchanging infinite God. 
As a wise man once said, the way of ascent from 
the world to God is revealed to us, and that is enough 
for our purpose We need not bother ourselves 
with the way of descent from God to the world, 
which is not revealed to us. Scriptures are intended 
to be guides to a diviner life and not to be text-books 
of science dealing with the origin of life and matter 
To understand the world around us we are endowed 
with senses and reason It is, therefore, to under- 
stand God, and not the world, that we require the 
help of scriptures Accordingly, exercising their 
own reason, different Indian thinkers have put for- 
ward different theories of creation The most im- 
portant of these are the so-called Arambha-vada, 
Paririama-vada and Vivarta-vada 

The theory of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school of 
philosophers is known as Arambha-vada Accord- 
ing- to it, at the beginning of a kalpa or aeon invisible 
and intangible atoms of different kinds unite under 
the 'influence of the will of God and the destiny 
of souls to form the various objects of the world 
differing m their qualities from the atoms them- 
selves Thus the effect produced is entirely differ- 
ent from the cause A new object comes into 
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if sound, touch, smell, form and taste, (4) manas 
or the nnnd, (5) the five organs of cognition, (6) 
the five organs of action and, finally, (7) the five 
gross elements of ether, air, light, water and the 
earth The evolving Prakrti is in itself blind and 
unconscious, but all its activities are purposive, 
their fulfilment being the fruition of the destiny 
of souls At the end of a kalpa the world is dis- 
solved and the thiee gimas of Prakrti come into* 
eqiu librium again 

The Samkhya theory is an improvement on 
that of Nyaya-Vaisesika. For it postulates only 
two ultimate realities Again, while according to 
the Nyaya theory, as we have seen, the effect is 
different from the cause, according to the Samkhya 
theory the effect is inherent in the cause The 
world is inherent in Prakrti It is only made 
manifest by evolution, as oil is made manifest when 
the oil-seed is pressed 

Finally, Vivarta-vada is a theory of appearance 
and reality According to some schools of V edanta, 
the cause without undergoing any change in itself 
can produce the effect In the two analogies given 
above, threads have to be woven together to produce 
cloth, and oil-seeds have to be pressed for oil to 
come out In both these cases the cause undergoes 
a change So these analogies will not do to explain 
creation in which the Creator remains unaffected 
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We should guard ourselves here against a mis- 
conception As Hindu philosophers use the word 
Maya to explain the connection between God and 
the world, many people have come to believe that 
they teach that the world is an illusion As a matter 
of fact, it was not Hindu philosophers but some 
Buddhist philosophers that taught that the world 
was unreal And their opinions were condemned 
by the Hindus as heretical No orthodox Vedic 
school ever supported the theory of lllusiomsm, ac- 
cording to which nothing exists really outside our 
minds On the other hand, we distinguish three 
stages in Hindu philosophy in the treatment of this 
question of the reality of the world The first stage 
of development is seen m the theories of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika school which analysed the facts of the 
world and reduced them into a number of padarthas 
or categories The second stage of development is 
seen m the theories of Samkhya-Yoga school which 
further reduced them to the two well-known cate- 
gories of Prakrti and Purusa The third stage of 
development is seen m the theories of the various 
schools of Vedanta which tackle the question 
whether it is possible to reduce the two into one 
The systems of Ramanuja, Madhva, Nimbarka and 
Vallabha teach that the world is real, but dependent 
upon God m one way or another Thus one of the 
two categories is made subordinate to the other. 
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higher order of reality than the former- The 
'dramatist belongs to a higher order of reality than 
his characters From his Standpoint the characters 
are only ideal creations, but from the standpoint 
of the characters themselves they are all real 
Similarly, from the standpoint of God we and the 
world m which we live may be only ideal, but among 
ourselves and relatively to one another we are 
terribly real The world is there external to our 
minds But there is nothing external to the mind 
of God Our scriptures, no doubt, describe the 
world sometimes as a dream But to whom is it 
a dream ? A dream is no dream to the dreamer 
It is a terrible reality to him It is only to the 
Awakened man that it is a dream Similarly, it is 
not to the man of the world, butto the yogm m his 
samadhi, when he identifies himself with the change- 
less Reality, that the world fades and vanishes 
We are all of us in a world which is real to us, but 
we aspire to the attainment of a world which the 
Veda reveals to us and m which this will-o’-the-wisp 
of a world, with its deceits and lies, its mockeries 
and temptations, will not bewilder us any further 
Therefore, the word Maya, used by Hindu philoso- 
phers in this connection does not mean illusion It 
rather means a mystery Maya is the mysterious' 
power by which God, while remaining changeless 
Himsglf, gives rise to this changing phenomenal 
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tual insight each soul imagines that it is separate 
from othei souls and separate from God 

At the centre of every soul there is the same 
divine spark The Atman, when it is clothed in 
upadhis, which mean the moral, mental and physical 
limitations of the individual, becomes the Jiva. 
JIvas are separate from one another as islands m 
the ocean Islands m the ocean appear as separate 
places with different physical features and with 
different fauna and flora But we know that deep- 
down m the ocean they are all connected together 
by land Without that internal connection they 
could never stand So also individual souls For 
all practical purposes each individual is a separate 
unlit. He is a moral agent He sms and falls He 
does good and is raised As he sows, he reaps — 
either m this world or m the next But his salva- 
tion lies m his finally transcending his individuality. 

We know as much even from our everyday 
lives At first sight, we all seem to be rigidly apart 
from one another But we are able to understand 
one another, love one another and enter into one 
another’s minds, This sense of unity raised to the 
maximum constitutes the mystic vision of the living 
unity of all creation, of which the scriptures speak 
It is not, therefore, the existence of the individual 
soul that is demed by our highest scriptures, but 
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rateness, By righteousness, by loye and spiritual 
insight a man has to go out of himself and feel the 
oneness of all beings m God, And this feeling 
should become not a mere passing emotion, but an 
abiding possession. Then the scales fall from his 
eyes, the vision of God comes to him and he realizes 
the truth of the mah'avakyas of the Sruti This is 
his moksa or liberation As it is an eternal state, 
it is not something that is, strictly speaking, attain- 
ed, but something that is only realized It is the 
awakening of the soul into the divine life and 
coming into its own The Upanisad says — 

“ He who truly knows the Supreme Brahman becomes 
Brahman ” 

There is nothing to prevent a man from reach- 
ing this state even in this life A man who has 
reached that state in this life is called a JIvanmukta 
By the great experience of Samyakdarsana the 
effects of his former karma are destroyed except 
the small fraction of prarabdha which has come to 
fruition in the present body He remains m the 
body till the effects of this are over As his present 
actions are the outcome not of his own individual 
desire, but of his service to God, they bear no seeds 
of future lives, and as his devotions are the out- 
come not of any impassable gulf between him and 
God, but of his close and constant association with 
•Him* they need no further life of probation, So a 
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in the lives of the great samts of the world and 
the founders of religions who have profoundly 
influenced the history of humanity 

But it 'is only very rarely that a man attams to 
moksa while he is still living on earth, and becomes 
one with God after death What happens to most 
men after death is that they soon come back into 
this world of time and change and take birth m 
surroundings suitable to their further progress 
In either words, their past karma good and bad 
determines for them their environment, such as their 
country, nation, class, parentage, etc This process 
or path is technically called Pitr-Yana Those, 
however, who have not only done good works, but 
also loved God with a self-forgettmg love, do not 
come back, but live m a world of spirit called 
Brahmaloka There they abide with more than 
human faculties m the presence of God whom they 
worshipped on earth and gradually attain moksa or 
mukti This process or path is technically called 
Devayana, and the mukti obtained, being gradual, 
is called Krama-mukti 

It will be easily seen why there is such a 
difference between the future of those who do good 
works only and that of those who love God m 
addition Good works, however virtuous they may 
'be, do not involve a total effacement of the self 
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Advaita This school developed the theistical ele- 
ments m the Upamsads and made bhakti or devotion 
to a personal God the pi imary thing in their teach- 
ing.. Their position was strengthened by the 
Satvatas, otherwise called the Bhagavatas — a 
bhakti school which had established itself inde- 
pendently even before the time of the grammarian 
Panim m the fourth century B C and which wor- 
shipped Vasudeva Krsna as their supreme Deity 
Some scholars see the alliance between these two 
schools m the Bhagavad Gita and the Narayanlya 
sections of the Mahabharata 

The Bhagavatas had their own scriptures called 
the Pancaratra Agamas which expounded the cult 
of Vasudeva and which were therefore looked upon 
by them as being equal to the Upamsads Their 
religiorl was one based on God’s grace to erring 
humanity It therefore greatly emphasized the 
doctrine of Avatara or incarnation and popularized 
the immol tal stories which were afterwards collect- 
ed together m the Visnu Purana, Hanvamsa and 
the Bhagavata Purana. 

Later still, m the seventh and eighth centuries 
A D, this bhakti movement was further strengthen- 
ed in South India by the work of Alvars or Tamil 
saints who seem to have really sounded the depths 
of divine love The traditional number oi these 
saints is twelve They belong to all castes One 
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Acaryas is Nathamuni, who raised the Prabandham 
to the status of a Veda in public as well as private 
worship. The second great Acarya, Yamuna, 
established the orthodoxy of the P&hcaratra 
Agamas and laid the foundations on which his suc- 
cessor Ramanuja in the twelfth century A D built 
his famous system of philosophy known as Visista- 
dvaita or organic Monism 

Ramanuja’s system is best studied in his 
Vedanta Sangraha, his commentary on the Gita, 
and, above all, in his &ri Bhasya, which is a com- 
mentary on the Vedanta Sutras. It is a theistic 
system which, with its insistence on the personality 
of God and His lovmg-kindness to men and the 
ultimate reality of the human soul and the world, 
is calculated to satisfy the religious msftn'cts of 
humanity more than the pure philosophy of 
Samkara. 

According to Ramanuja, the Absolute is not 
impersonal, but a personality endowed with all the 
glorious qualities we know of, such as omniscience, 
omnipotence and boundless love So God is saguna 
only, and not mrgima The Vedic texts which 
deny qualities to Him should be interpreted as 
meaning that He has no such lower qualities as 
sorrow, change, mortality, etc The plurality that 
is involved in the idea of the personality of God 
, -exists m Himself. For He has two inseparable 
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belong those who were once subject to samsara, but 
who have now acquired moksa and live with God. 
And to the third class belong those who are still in 
the meshes of samsara and who are striving to be 
saved 

Salvation can be obtained only through the 
grace of God responding to the call of bhakti and 
by means of prapatti or absolute self-surrender. 
Karma and jnana are only means to bhakti. The 
released souls attain to the nature of God and never 
to identity with Him. They remain atomic in size 
and dependent on God. They live in fellowship 
with Him either serving Him or meditating on Him 
Thus they never lose their individuality. They are 
only released from samsara And, as this release 
comes, if at all, only after quitting the body, there is 
no such thing as Jivanmukti according to Ramanuja 

From this brief account it will be seen that 
Ramanuja’s Visistadvaita differs from Sarhkara’s 
Advaita m the following points — 

1. To Ramanuja God is always personal 
endowed with various perfections But to Samkara 
God is both personal and supra-personal In rela- 
tion to the world He is conceived as being endowed 
with various perfect qualities, but in Himself He 
is really higher than anything we can conceive and 
therefore above personality 
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collection of Salvite hymns known as Tirumurai 
(m) the collection of the hves of the Saavite saints 
known as Periyapuranam (w) Meykandar’s §iva- 
jnanabodham ( v ) Arulnandi’s Sivajnanasiddhiar 
and (w) the works of Umapati in the fourteenth 
century The Saiva Siddhanta is based both on the 
Veda and the Agama As Sivajnanasiddhiar puts 
it, “ The Vedas are general and given out for all, 
the Agamas are special and revealed for the benefit 
of the blessed, and they contain the essential truths 
of the Veda and Vedanta Both are said to be 
given out by God ” ' 

According to this system the supreme Reality 
is Siva He is omnipotent, omnipresent, omniscient, 
eternal, changeless, free and perfect But above 
all he is Love — the only quality that we can compre- 
hend His infinite love reveals itself in the five 
divine acts of the creation, preservation and destruc- 
tion of the universe (in accordance with the Law 
of Karma) and the obscuration and liberation of 
souls (in accordance with Grace) Siva acts through 
His Sakti, which is conscious energy While He 
is* pure consciousness, and matter is pure uncon- 
sciousness, Sakti is the intermediate link between 
the two. The universe which undergoes evolution 
for the benefit of souls is real and eternal The 
Saiva Siddhanta analyses it into thirty-six tattvas 
or principles, as against the twenty-five of the 
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jnana Jhana is the supreme means of release- 
Karma and other means are only subsidiary to it 

When His grace sets m, the Lord reveals Him- 
self to us m suitable ways, instructs us and restores 
us to our true nature through jnana Then we 
realize our Sivatva or divine nature The attain- 
ment of Sivatva is the realization of an identity of 
essence, m spite of difference For, according to 
§aiva Siddhanta, the released souls do not lose their 
individuality, but contmue to exist as souls m God. 

IV 

The Dvai'ta system !of Madhvadarya was 
developed in the early decades of the thirteenth 
century. It is an unqualified dualism Madhva 
insists on what he calls the five great distinctions — 

(1) that God is distinct from the individual souls, 

(2) that He is distinct from matter, (3) that the 
individual souls are distinct from matter, (4) that 
the souls are distmct from one another and 
(5) that one part of matter is distinct from another- 

His philosophy is best studied in his two com- 
mentaries on 'the Vedanta Sutras, his commentaries 
on 'the Upamsads and the Bhagavad Gita and his 
glosses on the Mahabharata and the Bhagavata 
Purana The centre of his religion is the worship 
of Krsna as taught in the Bhagavata, and his 
philosophy has many points m common with that 
of Ramanuja 
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to two different grades even in their enjoyment of 
bliss after moksa Madhva accepts Ramanuja’s 
classification of souls into nitya, mukta and baddha. 
But he further classifies the third group of jivas 
who are in bonds into: — (i) those who, being of 
sattvika nature, are pre-ordained for salvation (n) 
those who, being of rajasa nature, are pre-ordamed 
to wander for all time in the labyrinth of sariisara 
and (m) those who, being of tamasa nature, are 
pre- ordained to suffer m eternal darkness Lastly, 
according to Madhva, souls can obtain salvation 
only through the grace of God And that grace 
is bestowed on the worshipper only through the 
mediator Vayu, the son of Visnu 

Other systems of philosophy which similarly 
emphasize Bhakti and which centre round the wor- 
ship of Visnu or His great incarnation, Krsna, are 
those of Visnusvami, Nimbarka, Vallabha and 
Caitanya. 

While Visnusvaml’s system is dualistic like 
Madhva’ s, Nimbarka’s system is known as Dvaita- 
advaita or dualistic monism because he holds that 
the relation of God to the soul and the world is one 
of identity in difference (bheda-abheda). The soul 
and the world are different from God since they 
possess qualities different from those of God At 
the same time they are not different from God, 
since God is omnipresent and they depend entirely 
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CHAPTER VII— CONCLUSION 

In the foregoing pages a very brief account 
has been given of the essentials of a religion which,, 
though it is the oldest in the world, is as vigorous 
today as any other religion An attempt has been 
made to show that Hinduism is neither fatalism nor 
pessimism, neither asceticism nor quietism, neither 
agnosticism nor pantheism, neither lllusionism nor 
mere polytheism, as some of its hasty critics in 
foreign countries have represented it to be. It is a 
synthesis of all types of religious experience from 
the lowest to the highest. It is a whole and complete 
view of life That is why it has stood all these 
thousands of years and survived the attacks of the 
followers of the other great religions of the world 
It has survived the Buddhist schism of ancient 
times, the Muslim opposition of mediaeval times 
and the Christian propaganda of modern times 
And today m the twentieth century, the age of 
Gandhi and Tagore, it is again m one of its periods 
of Renaissance. 

The present Renaissance is probably the sixth 
of its kind m the long history of Hinduism covering 
more than forty centuries The Upamsads 'with 
their message of a universal spiritual religion com- 
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later Bhakti schools of Ramananda and Kabir in 
Northern India The sixth Renaissance amidst 
which we are living to-day may be said to have 
begun in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

The present Renaissance was preceded by a 
dark period of a century and a half m which nothing 
creative in religion, literature or art was done But 
from about 1830 we see a faint glimmer caused by 
the agitation led by Ram Mohun Roy, the founding 
of the Brajhmo Samaj, the starting of the New Uni- 
versities and the translations of Sanskrit texts by 
Orientalists In fact, we may look upon the second 
and the third quarters of the last century as a period 
of twilight in which new forces of a far-reaching 
character begin to shape themselves Then in the 
last quarter we have the dawn signalized by the 
growth of such powerful indigenous mstitutions as 
the Indian National Congress, the Arya Samaj and 
the Ramakrishna Mission And, finally, m the early 
years of the present century, along with the awaken- 
ing of the Asiatic nations symbolized by the victory 
of Japan over Russia came the sunrise of Indian 
Nationalism and with it a Renaissance of Hinduism 
But the present Renaissance differs from those 
that preceded it in several respects Firstly, India 
is no longer isolated from the world The political 
and social forces that are moving the minds of men 
in Europe and America are reaching Indian shores 
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social injustice and (tyranny Great insight and 
wise statemanship are required to direct these new 
forces properly and develop a type of religion that 
would satisfy the demands of the hour. But the 
hour has already found its man Under the wise 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi, Hinduism is exor- 
cising the demon of untouchability and putting its 
house m order and even delivering a message to 
mankind. 

II 

The soul of Hinduism has ever been the same, 
though it has had different embodiments m differ- 
ent ages From the foregoing pages it will be seen 
that the Hindu teachers of all ages and schools of 
thought have insisted on certain fundamentals 
which may be expressed m modern terms thus — 

1 That our ultimate authority in religion is 
•neither a miraculous revelation nor individual rea- 
son, neither the teachmg of any Founder nor mere 
tradition, but the spiritual experience of a host of 
seers which every man can make his own by under- 
going the necessary discipline 

2 That, as there is a law of causation in the 
physical world, there is a law of consequences called 
the Law of Karma m the moral world, according 
to which a man reaps as he sows, his present life 
being determined by the past and his future by the 
^resent 
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(renunciation), its insistence on the control of the 
senses, its predilection for yogic exercises, its love 
of ritualism and its passion for a stable social order 
which would serve as a school for the spirit of man 

The question now is — how far will Hinduism 
be able m the present age and amidst new forces 
to preserve its soul, maintain its individuality, con- 
serve its strength and at the same time satisfy the 
deepest aspirations of the modern spirit ? For it is 
only when a religion meets all these demands that 
it can justify its existence and claim a spiritual 
sanction for its disciplinary rules and regulations 
It is only when Hinduism is shown to be able to 
stand these tests that the present Renaissance can 
be said to have fulfilled its purpose 

III 

We all know that Hinduism m India has often 
been brought into discredit m various ways True 
religion should always strengthen morality and 
never outrage our moral sense Therefore when 
demands are made m the name of religion, which 
outrage our moral sense or which are mconsistent 
with the fundamental laws of humanity, we must 
resist them with all our might, however high may be 
the scriptural authority quoted m defence of them 
We know how scriptures have been quoted in 
favour of many an inhuman or immoral practice — 
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for many a crime against humanity, such as forcible 
conversions, religious persecutions, inquisitions and 
massacres Again, religious zeal has often made' 
itself a nuisance and a danger to the commonweal, 
when those who are actuated by it begin to interfere 
with the liberty of others or disturb public peace 
Especially m a country like ours, where men of 
different religions have to live side by side, it is very 
necessary that the religion we profess should be 
entirely free from fanaticism and that it should 
make for unity, peace and brotherhood. Religion 
has been and still is so much the cause of strife and 
dissension m India that there are some among us 
who think that it should be entirely divorced from 
politics, that we should be Indians first before we 
are Hindus or Christians or Muslims There is a 
good deal to be said for this view m a country where 
religion too often spells hatred not love, bigotry not 
enlightenment, and contraction of the heart and 
the mmd not expansion 

But I think this is a rather short-sighted view 
The separation of the spiritual and secular spheres 
would only lead to inanition in the former and chaos 
in the latter The natural life of man, when the 
direction of the supernatural is removed, does not 
remain natural , it becomes unnatural. To illustrate 
this truth we have only to look at the present state 
of Europe We meet with the opposite extreme 
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fundamentally characterized by wide toleration,, 
-deep humanity and a high spiritual purpose. It 
should be free from the taints of fanaticism, hatred 
and superstition. 

Fortunately for us in India at the present day, 
we have a concrete illustration of this fruitful 
alliance between true religion and politics m the life 
and work of Mahatma Gandhi. He once wrote * — 
“ For me there is no politics without religion — not the 
religion of the superstitious and the blind, the religion that 
hates and fights, but the universal religion of toleration ” 

Again, writing in Harijan at the beginning of 
1937, he describes what he calls the square of 
Swaraj with four right angles, viz , political inde- 
pendence and economic independence on one side 
and morality and religion on the other. And he 
says that all morality is summed up in Non-violence, 
and all religion in Truth. No greater message 
could be delivered to us It is a message not only to- 
India, but also to the world 

The world is in travail to-day, and we may 
shortly witness the birth of a new order. Let us 
hope that in that order the fruits of the earth and 
all the good things of life will' be distributed more 
equitably among the nations of the world and also 
among the classes and individuals of each nation 
But man' lives not by bread ! alone Mere material 
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APPENDIX A. 

‘ The Significance of the Gayatri Mantra. 

Aum, bhurbhuvassuvah , tatsavitiuvaienya.m, 
bhargo devasya dhvmaln , dhiyo yo nah pracodaydt. 

The Eternal peivades the earth and 'heaven 
and all that lies between On His adorable and 
divine radiance we meditate May He prompt our 
'minds' 

The Gayatri mantra, which derives its name 
from its metre, may be said to contain the essence 
of Hindu philosophy in the form of a common 
prayer At the very outset, in its so-called Vya- 
hrtis, it recognizes that the Supreme Spirit, desig- 
nated by Aum, is immanent in the universe — in all 
the worlds known to us We know that m the 
universe all things obey what we call the laws of 
Nature In other words, they automatically obey 
the commands of God The revolutions of the 
planets and stars, the recurrence of seasons, the 
growth and decay of trees, the ripening of corn and 
the behaviour of birds and beasts — all are subject 
to the will of the immanent God. But there is a 
single exception to this common rule And that is 
the mind of man In this domain alone the divine 
Law is kept in abeyance For man is endowed with 
a will of his own He alone has the freedom m 
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Ruler of the univeise. And it is the essence of 
Karma-yoga because we are to be prompted in all 
our activities not by self-will, but by the will of God. 
The Gayatrl mantra thus contains in a nut-shell the 
highest religious philosophy of the Hindus It is 
to be devoutly wished that all Hindus would look 
upon it as their sacred birth-right and use it as a 
sadhana for self-realization 
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GLOSSARY OF SANSKRIT WORDS 


A 

Adharma, unrighteousness 
Adhikdra, spiritual competence 
Advaita monism 
Agama, scripture (sectarian) 
Agdmikarma, results of actions 
to be experienced in future 
JlJiamkdra, ego-consciousness 
Ahimsd, non-violence 
A) fid. nerve centre between the 
eye-brows 
Ajfidna, ignorance 
Andhata, nerve centre near the 
heart 

Ananda, bliss 

Ananya-bhaktx, exclusive devo- 
tion 

Andtman, non-self, object 
Anava, small,' finite 
Amrvacanlya, indescribable. 
Annam, matter, food 
Annaprasana, the ceremony of 
giving solid food to a child 
for the first time. 
Antaranga-sddhana, internal 
means 

Ann, atomic 

Apard’bhakti, lower kind of de- 
votion 

Arambha-vdda, theory about the 
beginning of creation 
Arcdvatdra, image worshipped 
as an Avatar 

Arghyatn, respectful offering of 
hospitality 
Arlha , wealth 

Asana, seat, posture • 

-Jisanga, detachment 


Afluiigo, having eight limbs or 
parts 

Asrama, stage of life 
Atman, soul, self, spirit 
Avdftaita, invocation 
Avatdra, incarnation 
AvidyJ, nescience 

B 

Baddha, soul still subject to 
births and deaths 
Bahiranga-sddhana, external 
means 

Bdhya, external 

Bdhya-bhakti. external devotion 
Bliagavdn, Lord 

Bhdgavatas, a school of devotees 
of Vi$nu rj 
Bhakta, devotee 
Bhakti, devotion 
Bhakti-yoga, union through de- 
votion 

Bheddbheda, identity in differ- 
ence 

Bhuta-yajna, the daily fite of 
feeding animals 
Bodhisattva, Buddhist saint 
Brahmacarya, the stage of a 
student 

Brahma-loka, the world of God 
Brahman, the Absolute 
Brdlimanas, ritualistic treatises 
Brahma-randhra, the aperture in 
the crown of the head 
through which the liberated 
soul is said to escape 
Brahma-yajna, study of the 
scriptures, as worship. 
Buddhi, understanding, 
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Karma-kania, Vedic sections 
dealing with rituals 
Karma-yoga, union through 
active service 

Krama-muktu graded salvation 
KnyG, rites 
Krodha, anger 
Ksatnya, warrior-caste 
Kumbhaka, temporary stoppage 
of breath in Pranayama 
Kundahn-i, mysterious nerve 
power in man 

L 

Leela, the pleasure of the Lord 
Ltnga, emblem 
Lobha, greed 

M 

Madh'iSa-bUva, the mutual feel- 
ing of lovers 

M&dhyahn\ka, prayer offered at 
noon 

Mahat, cosmic intellect 
Maha-vdkya, a great Vedic text 
Manana, thinking 
Manas, mind, consciousness 
Mdnastka, mental 
Mampilra, the nerve centre at 
the navel 

Mantra, sacred formula f 

Manusya-yajna, the rite 
offering hospitality 
Mdtsarya, spite 
MG, yS, illusion, mystery 
MlmdmsG, Vedic exegetics 
MithyG-jmia, false knowledge 
Moha, delusion 
Moksa, liberation 
Mddha-bhakU, blind faith 
MudrG, mystic gesture , 

Mukta, liberated soul 
MfilGdhara, ner\e centre in the 
pelvic region 


N 

N awutttka-karma, 
rite 


occasional 


Naivedyam, offerings to God 
N&makarana, ceremony of 
giving a name to the new- 
born child 

NarGyaniya, chapter dealing 
with Narayana 
Ntdtdhyasana, meditating 
Nirajana, the ceremony of 
waving a light before the 
deity that is worshipped 
Nirguna, without qualities 
Nxrudna beatitude 
N tshkama-karma, disinterested 
action 

Nttya, eternal 

Nttya-karma, obligatory rite 

Niyama, abstention 

Nyasa, ceremonial assignment of 

parts of body to the deities 
worshipped, 

Nyaya, school of logic 

P 


Padartha, element 
Padyam, water offered for wash- 
ing one’s feet 

P&ncarGtra-Ggama, the scripture 
of a school of Vaishnavas 
Parfi-bhokU, higher kind of de- 


votion 

ParamdtmcMi supreme spirit, tnc 
Absolute Self 

Paratantra, dependent entity 
Pdroyana, ceremonial reading ot 
scripture every day 
Parvi&ma-vdda. evolution theory 
P&sa, bond 

Pasu, technical term for soul m 
Saiva Siddhanta 


Pah, Lord 

Pitf-larpana, libations 
to the manes 
Pitr-yajna, offerings 


of water 
to the 


manes , , 

Pitfyana, the path by which the 
dead return to take birth 


again . , 

Prabandha, collection of hymns* 
Pradh&na, primal matter. 
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Absolute Self 

Paratantra, dependent entity 
Pdrayana, ceremonial reading of 
scripture every day 
Parxndma-vQda. evolution theory 
P&sa, bond 

Pasu, technical term for soul m 
Saiva Siddhanta 


Pah, Lord 

Pitf-larpana, libations 
to the manes 
Pitr-yajna, offerings 


of water 
to the 


manes , , 

Pxtfydna, the path by "which the 
dead return to take birth 


again _ , 

Prabandlxa, collection of hymns- 
Pradhdna, primal matter. 
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WHAT, IS HINDUISM 


Stvatva, nature of Siva, 

Smrti secondary scripture, code 
of law 

Sn&nam bathing, ablution. 
Sodhana, purification 
Sraddha, annual ceremony in 
honour of the dead 
Sravana, hearing or learning 
the sacred texts 

^rl-Tiidyd.the science of rousing 
kundalml taught m the 
Tantras 

SrtiU, revealed scripture, Veda 
Sthula, gross 

Sildra, the fourth caste in the 
Hindu caste system 

Silkjma, subtle 
Sufttvind, spinal column 
Sutra, aphorism 

Suvarnapuspa, offering of gold 
or money 

Svddhifthana, nerve centre in 
the groin 

Svdrdt a free spirit 
Svatantra, independent being 

T 

Tamas, dullness, one of the three 
fundamental qualities of 
matter 

Tdmbiilain, offering betel 
Tanmdtra, category (in the 
Sankhya system) 

Tantra, sectarian scripture of 
the Sakta school, ritual 
Tattva , true nature 
Trunttrtt , trinity 

U 

Ubhaya-veddnttn, he who is 
proficient in both Sanskrit 
and Tamil schools of philo- 
sophy 

Uddharand, uplift 
Upac&ra, service 
Upadesa, initiation, 

Upddhx, limitation 


JJpanayana investiture with the 
sacred thread 
Upantfad, mystic teaching. 
Updsdka, worshipper 
Updsand inner worship 
Updsa/id-kditda, Vedic sections: 
dealing with inner worship 
or meditation 

V 

Vairdgya, renunciation 
Vaxsejika, one of the schools 
of philosophy 

Vaif>iava t belonging to Vijnu 
Vatsya the third caste in the 
Hindu caste system 
Vawarta-vuda, theory of ap- 
pearance and reality 
Vdnaprastha, the third stage of 
life, a recluse 
Varna , caste 

Varndsrania-dharma, the law of 
castes and stages of life 
Vastram, vestments 
Vdtsalya-blulva parental feeling 
Vdyubhakfaka, one who lives 
on air 

Veda, scripture, sacred book of 
divine knowledge 
Vedanta the school of philoso- 
phy based on the concluding 
sections of the Veda. 

Vi bhxiy all-pervasive 
Vtdyd, right knowledge 
Vtdydrambha, the ceremony of 
teaching the alphabet 
Vijxtdtma, one who has con- 
quered himself 
Vtjndna, understanding 
Vtsarjana, bidding farewell to a 
deity after worship 
Vxsi$tddva\ta, the philosophy 
of Ramanuja, organic- 
monism 

Visuddhdtmd, one who has puri— 

^ fied himself 
Vt sva-rupa, cosmic form 
Vivaha, marriage 
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